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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communicationsy 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Will Mr. Asquith at Ladybank this evening re-open 
the parley for a conference? Only a straight, clear 
offer to Ulster will do. Mr. Asquith has to wipe out 
many speeches of this week. Lord Crewe’s speech on 
Thursday looked extremely like shutting the conference 
down. No new situation has arisen out of Lord 
Loreburn’s letter, he said. He talked in a narrow 
spirit of the way in which Unionists have offered to 
meet the Government. The Unionists virtually 
offered to help the Government find a _ solution 
by compromise. This is not, as Lord Crewe seemed to 
imply, a small question as to who spoke first. Moreover, 
Lord Crewe is wrong when he says that the position is 
unchanged. It has changed in two ways. The Govern- 
ment’s responsibility for civil war, when it breaks 
out, is now clearly proved to the country, and Radical 
speakers have learned to modify their tone in speaking 
of Ulster. 


Mr. Churchill’s two speeches leave us in doubt as 
to whether there is any meaning in either. He wags 
two tails, the first with pathetic energy at Dundee 
which evokes only a gruff order from the ‘‘ Westmin- 
ster Gazette’’ to come to heel, the second at Man- 
chester, where he had nothing to add to or subtract 
from the amiable sentiments of Dundee—provided that 
a Home Rule Parliament is set up in Dublin and 
nothing is done to destroy the unity of Ireland. Sub- 
ject to these subtractions ‘‘ the door is always open ’”’ 
—to an empty room. Ulster will not submit herself 
to a Dublin Parliament, and the unity of Ireland has 
to be created before it can be destroyed. 


, So far then we are no further. Indeed we have 


gone back, as there is no more reference to even a 


temporary exclusion of Ulster. She is to be given no 
time to observe the beneficent acts of a Home Rule 
Government in the three provinces! She must take 
Nationalist professions of good intent at their mouth 
value, and accept blessings proffered on the point of 
a bayonet! Surely the Radical Party must understand 
by now that Ulster is not to be cajoled out of her con- 
victions by the soft nothings of Mr. Churchill, nor 
frightened into acquiescence by the spectacle of Mr. 
Redmond astride of his Majesty’s Government—a 
pathetic figure enough but not terrific. 


If, then, Mr. Churchiil’s words contain more than 
mere windy sentiments he must tell us definitely what 
they mean. The country wishes to know, and to know 
quickly, whether the Government adopt or reject Lord 
Loreburn’s proposal for a conference. If they adopt it, 
the country is also anxious to hear the method by which, 
and the time when, a conference is to be arranged. 
These are two perfectly plain questions. Until they 
receive an unequivocal answer Unionists will do well 
to put little faith in professions of goodwill, and Ulster 
must firmly proceed with her preparations. 


The First Lord’s efforts to veil the spectre of Civil 
War by raising a fog over the sea, the Chancellor’s 
attempts to evoke a miasma over the land, will not blind 
people to the grim realities that lie behind. Talk of 
naval holidays; exercises in simple arithmetic; stale 
untruths about landlordism; fooleries over pheasants 
merely nauseate at a time when men are arming in 
defence against their fellows. The time is not for 
trifling ; the sands are running low. 


Mr. Hobhouse at least is on the side of peace. But 
he does not lead the Liberal party, and his views on 
Ulster find few echoes among his own people. His 
anxiety to assure us that the Cabinet is united, and 
always has been united as to its Irish policy, by the 
way, is overdone. He protests too much to have us 
believe that this happy band is entirely of one mind. 


Apparently good Liberals still learn wisdom in the 
House of Lords. Lord Charnwood, a Liberal and a 
Home Ruler by conviction, warns his fellow-Liberals 
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of the extremely critical nature of the situation, but 
his words are unheeded. Mr. Joseph King, the ‘‘ mad 
hatter’’ and minor wit of the Commons, makes mere 
noise when he remarks that one reason against a Con- 
ference would be that it would enlarge the power of 
the Cabinet and presuinably lessen still further the 
exiguous rights of the private member. A joke is an 
excellent thing, but this is not the time, nor is Mr. 
Joseph King, M.P., the person. He should keep his 
wit for question-time in session. 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ is pleased to declare 
that five-sixths of the Home Rule business is settled. 
Perhaps; but the remaining sixth is likely to be more 
troublesome than all the rest. The five-sixths, we take 
it, was automatic voting in the House of Commons; 
what is left is a more decisive action, and, we fear, a 
direct appeal to force. 


The federalists are writing still; but their views are 


too academic now. Federalism is an excellent thing, 


but one might as well try to insure a house when the 


house is already on fire as advise federalism all round 
when Ulster is drilling. |The federalists may argue 
well; but this is not the thing. 


Spite and sentimentalism, those two queer half-sisters, 
were marked figures in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
at Swindon this week; they are rarely absent from his 
speeches. Mr. Lloyd George has been sometimes com- 
pared with Mr. Chamberlain, on whom he has tried to 
model himself. But the comparison is not at all happy. 


There was a certain quality of hard steel through 


all Mr. Chamberlain’s early speeches in the un- 
authorised programme days; whereas in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s there is a quality not of steel so much as 
of sutfragette. 


The stuff about golf links in his speech was, of 
course, false enough—whether he referred to Walton 
Heath or to East Acton—where he said he consulted 
the Secretary and found that the land had been rescued 
from bracken and heather. But in either case the land 
there is far more valuable than the land of a Highland 
deer forest. The value of a deer forest was tested a 
few years ago by a roving commission of Radicals, 
thanks to Lord Tullibardine—they found it on the whole 
put to its best use when used for sport! Probably the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer never heard of the inci- 
dent, or at least never gave a thought to it. 


Moreover, on plenty of land where ‘‘ bracken ’”’ has 
grown, small farmers of the best type in England have 
managed to grow fair crops. One of the strongest 
arguments for small holders—small holders who own— 
is the way in which poor or indifferent land can be 
made to produce crops by tireless energy and devo- 
tion. We have been struck by this in various places, 
and in more than one country. In Sicily, for example, 
the intensive farming of little bits of mountainous 
ground is a great object-lesson: wherever it does not 
exist, Sicily is poor and miserable. 


Sir John Simon comes to his new office with a great 
reputation. He is said to be sound and earnest and 
extremely able, and we see no reason to doubt these 
qualities in him. We cannot say that any speech or 
any phrase of his ‘“‘sticks’’ in the memory. Perhaps 
that is as it should be in a great Law Officer of the 
Crown. Perhaps he should not strike on the imagina- 
tion. His intervention in the Home Rule debate when 
he tried to hold up Mr. Rosenbaum to ridicule was 
bad taste, and his apology or explanation later not 
quite convincing. Otherwise his Parliamentary career 
has been blameless enough. No doubt he will continue 
to succeed. There are some men who are regular 
machines in success as Taylor or Braid are in golf; 
and Sir John Simon seems to be one of these. 


If the Germans knew more of English politics they 
would not have taken Mr. Churchill’s offer of a naval 
holiday so much to heart. They have received it in 
good faith, as a serious suggestion; and have warmly 


discussed it from the German point of view. This 
lends to Mr. Churchill’s speech a grave importance it 
would otherwise have lacked ; and in another part of the 
Review we have gravely considered it. Could we 
regard the speech solely on its merits, we should treat 
it as an adroit attempt of the Coalition rather to turn 
English minds from Ireland than to turn German minds 
upon England. But we cannot treat it wholly in this 
way. Mr. Churchill’s words, however domestic by 
inspiration, are international in their result. He has 
raised again the question of the Navy and of his 
own fitness to be keeper of the Navy. 


The Churchill ‘‘touch’’ could not have come at a 
worse moment. Not only Germany, but the world, has 
had this week an opportunity of contrasting it with that 
other ‘‘touch’’ at Trafalgar. England to-day upon 
its knees to Germany—it is thus Mr. Churchill’s offer 
is widely read by foreigners ignorant of English politics 
—compares badly with England a hundred years ago, 
or with Germany to-day at Leipzig. Mr. Churchill 
should seriously consider when next he speaks on the 
English Navy whether foreign comparisons of this kind 
are not too high a price to pay for the conciliation of 
Little Navy men, or even for the distraction of public 
attention from Ulster. 


Trafalgar is this week celebrated in England as 
Leipzig is celebrated in Germany. Each nation— 
German and English—as they renew in gratitude the 
memory of their valiant dead, will pause also before the 
figure of the man whose fall was the béginning of modern 
diplomatic history. Napoleon is the master figure, ruling 
the picture, and filling our minds to-day. He was the 
genius, and he was the occasion that genius was, and 
had to be, in other men. He called into being the 
genius of modern Prussia. He discovered to England 
the genius of Nelson and of Wellington. Every man 
and movement of that time was struck into life by the 
dzmonic spirit of Napoleon. Prussia to-day, cele- 
brating herself at Leipzig, is celebrating Napoleon. It 
is true that Leipzig was the final victory of a great 
people over a great man. But the great man holds 
the imagination of posterity. His is the towering per- 
sonality without whom Leipzig would be a colourless 
tale. 


It is now beyond all doubt that Nelson at Trafalgar 
was the inspired admiral of his fleet. The old tale of 
Trafalgar as a confused battle of ships opposed in 
isolated encounter, fought without a plan, and won 
only by the hard blows of hard-bitten seamen is 
confuted. The distinguished committee, appointed 
to study all relevant papers and plans, makes it clear 
that Trafalgar was one of the most scientifically fought 
encounters between rival fleets in all history. It was 
supremely an example of the ‘‘ Nelson touch’’. We 
cannot here go into the details of Nelson’s strategy at 
Trafalgar; but from a careful reading of the com- 
mittee’s report it is now obvious that Trafalgar was 
fought by memorandum. Nelson’s set plan of attack 
was not only carried out. It was carried out so bril- 
liantly that formal critics believed for nearly a century 
that it was never carried out at all. 


This paradox is literally true. Nelson had a plan, 
and it was the plan of a genius in scientific strategy. 
Strategy of the best kind is loosely and largely con- 
ceived. It admits of variation in detail. A general 
or an admiral who came into the field with a plan that 
admitted of no adaptation, that could not be changed 
to meet circumstances more favourable or less than 
were anticipated, would be like a politician who entered 
the give and thrust of a parliamentary debate with a 
set speech. Nelson won Trafalgar with a brilliant and 
swift variation from the original strategy of a memo- 
randum which had been thoroughly discussed before- 
hand in all its bearings and likely applications. The 
brawn and skill of English seamen counted no doubt. 
They were a part of Nelson’s plan. He knew what his 
men could do, and he trusted them to do it. 
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The French Army is too near the heart of 
French politics. Questions between military authori- 
ties and their officers should not so easily be- 
come political questions as they do in France. 
The discipline of a French officer is censured. 
Immediately it is a question not between a court-martial 
and the accused but between Radical and Republican 
politicians. There is, of course, a good side to this. 
It shows how keen and how sensitive are the French 
people as to their army; how in the best sense the 
French nation is a nation of soldiers. Perhaps it is 
unfair to say that French soldiers are too often poli- 
ticians. It may be more just to say that all Frenchmen 
are soldiers and citizens alike. 


The latest military affair, however, is not altogether 
to the credit of these soldiers and citizens. The Council 
of War has disthissed, for incompetence, certain officers 
holding important posts in the late manceuvres. 
The case for and against the dismissed generals is 
now almost bound to be a political trial of strength 
between the Right and the Left. General Faurie, par- 
ticularly, has definitely proclaimed his dismissal as a 
political conspiracy to crush him as a good Republican. 
M. Clemenceau has hurried in with a letter, entirely 
political, in praise of General Faurie; and the Radicals 
at Pau wonder whether his place will or will not be 
filled with a ‘‘friar in top-boots’’. This is not the 
atmosphere in which the original vital question can 
very coolly be discussed. The discipline of war and 
the discipline of politics are very different things. They 
should be distinct. 


Austria’s ultimatum to Servia has rudely splashed 
into the Near Eastern pool. Its most curious effect 
is to be seen in Constantinople, where the 
Young Turks were busily explaining that Servia’s 
difficulty with Austria left Greece isolated and with- 
out friends. Happily, before this argument could have 
much effect, Servia had accepted the ultimatum. 
Servia’s offence was an unnecessarily prolonged occu- 
pation of Albanian territory. Servia has now retired, 
and it is encouraging to note that Servia retired with- 
out fussily protesting or indulging in the usual 
diplomatic fence. 


It is denied that the position in Mexico means fric- 
tion between England and America. 
the good friend of President Huerta; but the represen- 
tative of Great Britain has acknowledged and visited 
him. That, so far, is all we know. America is clearly 
disappointed that Great Britain did not in the usual 
way immediately follow America’s lead. Naturally 
America is surprised; and we hope that the surprise 
will continue. 


Over £600 has already been collected by the Corfield 
Memorial Committee. The readiness with which this 
appeal was met measures the public feeling. Mr. Har- 
court will be asked to allow the Committee to put up in 
the Square at Berbera a monument to the man he has 
officially censured. We are glad that this affair has 
touched the public conscience. Blue-books are little 
read. Few people could say straight off exactly where 
Somaliland is, or give the briefest account of English 
work among the tribes. But the death of Corfield was 
a story of power. Corfield himself would think he had 
not died in vain if his death reminded Englishmen of 
their credit, and prompted in them an understanding 
and an interest in Imperial things. Henceforth the 
Government may not be allowed to run away so 
easily from their frontiers. Already the ‘‘ disaster ”’ 
has had one good political effect. The Camel Corps 
has been doubled ; and there are to be six Maxim guns 
in place of the one that jammed. 


The charge of the light cavalry at Balaclava was 
both magnificent and warlike—as was that other 
glorious event, the charge of Scarlett and his heavy 
brigade. One cannot read of Sir George Wombwell’s 


America is not. 


share in the ride down the North Valley without 
emotion; and the splendid picture of ‘the rigid 
huzzar ’’ leading the charge flashes up before one. Sir 
George Wombwell was himself a great figure, an 
English officer and man we must take pride in unless 
we are wretched decadents. 


The fight between masters and men continues in 
Dublin. Each party is grimly sitting down to starve 
out the other. The masters are as hard hit as the men, 
every day diverting business from the city which can 
only with difficulty be recovered. The men, despite 
another food ship, are on starvation allowance. The 
temper now is sullen rather than violent. Light is 
thrown on the condition for many years of the very poor 
in Dublin by Sir Charles Cameron’s report on the public 
health, published last Saturday. There are 21,000 
single-room tenements in Dublin, occupied by families 
from four to eleven in number. It is clear from this 
report that the Dublin slums are certainly the worst 
in Great Britain. It would not be easy to find their 
like in the whole of Europe. 


Mrs. Pankhurst, after a Cabinet Council, has been 
admitted into the United States of America, and New 
York greedily sups the horrors of her tale of forcible 
feeding and the torture of women by the Government 
of a friendly Power. Listening to excited nonsense 
about the Ministers of Great Britain is a pastime for 
which Americans are always ready to pay, and to pay 
well. Patrick Ford knew this; and it is not surprising 
that Mrs. Pankhurst, who, to give her the due of 
her powers, has all the arts of a cunning political agita- 
tor, has answered the call of Irish-American dollars. 
She will have good ‘‘ gates’’, and lay up money 
enough to equip all the mad women at home with 
hammers and clockwork bombs. Meantime the mad 
women at home are brawling in churches and cathe- 
drals. Mr. Lloyd George lectures in vain. Telling 
the suffragettes that their militancy does them harm 
always increases their fury. 


The Royal Commission on Railways is to discuss 
‘*the relationship between the railway companies of 
Great Britain and the State in respect of matters other 
than safety of working and conditions of employment, 
and to report what changes, if any, are desirable in that 
relationship’. Nationalisation, in a word. It is a 
curiously limited discretion. It seems to imply that the 
Commission will exhaustively discuss very thoroughly 
the one thing dear to the Labour party, and none of the 
things practically affecting the public and the railway 
men. The accidents at Aisgill and Liverpool and the late 
threat of a general railway strike make these instruc- 
tions read very foolishly. ‘‘ Conditions of employment ”’ 
and ‘‘safety of working’’, expressly omitted from 
inquiry, are precisely the points that most urgently need 
it. One would think a sense of fitness alone would 
have suggested to the officials who drafted these terms 
of reference a wording less likely to make the inquiry 
seem ridiculously unreal. 


There could have been no other verdict in the Aisgill 
railway case, and it is not easy to see how Mr. Justice 
Avory could have given a lesser sentence than two 
months’ imprisonment in the second division, although 
he might have spared his remarks about Caudle’s 
conscience. Caudle is, of course, to blame, but there 
were, as the jury saw, extenuating circumstances. 
When a man is faced with the fact that he must either 
lose his job or take risks the safety of the public is 
sure to suffer. Railway companies should see to it 
that their men in future are not placed in this dilemma. 


Ignorant criticism always follows a modern disaster. 
Colonel Pearson, the Government inspector, in paying 
a tribute to the explorers: at Senghenydd, sharply 
rebuked these critics. Those who have been 


criticised, he pointed out, have risked their lives in a 
burning mine where the dangers are greater than 
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anything ever reported from a battlefield, and for men 
who have had neither the courage nor the manliness 
to take part in their noble work, to criticise them is 
cowardly, brutal and criminal. The rescuers are all 
doing excellent work, and the critics were unworthy to 
assess it. 


An indecent feature of the disaster has been the 
crowds of curious spectators who have thronged the 
roadway leading to the colliery, interrupting funerals 
and gazing open-mouthed at the trappings of woe. 
There has been nothing for them to see but a people’s 
grief. Senghenydd might well have been spared this 
intrusion. 


The cause of the Zeppelin airship disaster is 
mysterious. Wireless telegraphy had nothing to do 
with it, as was at first supposed. The most plausible 
theory seems to be that the ignition of the gas close 
to the motor was due to a structural peculiarity of the 
ship. This consisted of the abolition of the outer 
gangway, and the bringing of the cars right up to the 
body of the ship—an innovation which many experts 
thought dangerous. But in spite of repeated disasters 
German opinion seems to remain doggedly in favour 
of the Zeppelin as a weapon of war. 


The Leipzig police force hunting half a dozen circus 
lions in the streets must have been very edifying. It 
is difficult to say which were the more terrified, the 
lions or the people. Both found themselves in 
unexpected situations, but on the whole the lions 
behaved best. They do not seem to have had evil 
designs against anybody, their only desire being to 
find a quiet shelter. Three of them chose the upper 
rooms at a private hotel. The trainer would probably 
have had little difficulty in persuading them to return 
to their proper quarters. But the policemen would not 
permit it. They riddled their unoffending bodies with 
bullets. 


It was noticed a short while ago that some of our 
most successful authors to-day are Socialists by pro- 
fession and individualists in fact. They pile up capital 
in practice by denouncing capital in theory. Take, 
for example, Mr. Bernard Shaw. He is engagingly 
frank about it. This week he is advocating trade 
unionism for artists and authors, with a minimum 
wage, a universal standing together of the strong 
and the weak, and, in dealing with amateur blacklegs 
who write or act for nothing, a rigorous application 
of the doctrine of tainted labour. 


There are one or two questions which only Mr. 
Shaw can answer. Is he willing to accept all the 
consequences of a trade union organisation? Will 
he, for example, himself submit to a flat-rate of wages 
and hours of labour? Will he allow an authors’ trade 
union to say that he shall not work more than eight 
hours a day, or be paid more than two guineas a 
thousand? He suggests a minimum wage; but trade 
unions have a way of fixing a maximum wage as well. 
Will Mr. Shaw accept this? Finally, does Mr. Shaw 
really think that authors will ever agree with one 
another about anything? We are afraid that the last 
industry in the world to become a part of Socialism 
will be the industry of being a Socialist. 


The wit of Mr. Charles Brookfield may have been 
over-personal at times, and his victims may have 
flinched at times before it. But beyond question it 
was real wit—it was, as Selden said wit must be, on 
the sudden turn. Sometimes, too, it struck very hard 
at the right victim. It was Brookfield, for example, 
who, when the pushful American interviewer—of ‘‘ The 
Kings I have Known ’”’ type—said ‘‘ Ismay ought to 
have gone down with his ship. I should have wished 
to go down in his place !’’ answered ‘‘ You should have 
been on the ‘ Titanic’, old fellow; you would have 
gone down there better than you go down here ’’. 


THE END OF CONFERENCE. 


M UST we take it that the case for compromise has 

been rejected, and Mr. Churchill’s plea for a 
settlement by consent overruled by his own colleagues 
—that Mr. Redmond’s threats have won the day, and 
that he now sits—the phrase is Mr. Churchill’s— 
astride the Government? 

It looks ominously as if the gallant effort for peace 
had failed. The Government seem to prefer prolong- 
ing their wretched vassalage rather than parley with 
their opponents. The Radicals who denounce coercion 
are preparing to coerce Ulster. The Party Press 
which is constantly preaching the cause of small 
nationalities in Eastern Europe is ready to ignore the 
small nationality in the north of Ireland. The Noncon- 
formists who denounce Rome Rule are exhorting Ulster 
to fear nothing from a Roman Catholic Parliament. 
The Liberals who applaud the cause of liberty in Mon- 
tenegro have no word of praise for the cause of liberty 
in Antrim. The defenders of a bloody revolution in 
Russia or Portugal are suddenly become sticklers for 
the authority of the Government when the resistance 
lies at their own doors. To such inconsistencies may 
party passions and the love of place reduce intelligent 
politicians. 

It is now seen how far those Liberals were sincere 
who advised Ulster to restrain itself in order to make 
a settlement by consent more easy. Shut your eyes, 
in effect, and see what the Government will do. It 
is not by such hypocrisy that men who are in earnest 
to keep their liberties will be convinced by men who are 
only in earnest to keep their place. ‘‘ Dilly, dilly, come 
and be killed’’ is a pretty enough game, but Ulster 
will not play it, and the value of the promised guaran- 
tees for Ulster may be judged by the dishonoured 
preamble of the Parliament Act. What proof is there 
that Mr. Asquith would keep his word better in 1914 
than in 1910? The reform of the House of Lords was 
to have preceded Home Rule; it is now to follow the 
land campaign of Mr. Lloyd George, which is itself 
devised to distract English attention away from Ireland. 
While Uister drills, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rants against deer forests ; when Ulster fights he may be 
found playing golf. It will not do. English people have 
been watching the Government closely, and waiting on 
its words in this Ulster business, and they have seen mere 
artfulness, a public promise of special treatment for the 
recalcitrant loyalists, a quiet understanding with Mr. 
Redmond that such pledges are as unstable as lovers’ 
promises or a parliamentary preamble. This very week 
Mr. Birrell, the pamphleteer turned politician, has been 
visiting Mr. Redmond in Ireland; no doubt he received 
his instructions for the treatment of Ulster with the 
proper humility and obedience. English audiences will 
be told of special treatment for tender consciences in the 
north of Ireland; but those fair words will not stop 
Ulster drilling. 

Nor will anything now stop her. This last week has 
convinced her people that the only safe course for 
them is to continue for the present in the way of force. 
The Government talks of constitutional safeguards, but 
seems prepared to force its bargain upon Ulster; and 
only by force can Ulster resist. There is yet a hope—it 
is steadily getting fainter—that the Cabinet will give to 
determined men what it will not concede to justice. 
After all, a Bill for better Government of Ireland which 
ends in civil war will not impose on the world for long. 

It appears to have been the belief, or at least the hope, 
of the Government, and of the Radical Press, that Ulster 
was not really in earnest. Some of them still think 
that the whole business of resistance will collapse at 
the last moment, and that Ulster is merely holding 
out for terms. It is time to have done with that mad 
folly. 

The only terms that Ulster will have are the dropping 
of the Bill or her own exclusion from the Bill; failing 
that it is civil war. 

If the Government cannot drop the Bill without com- 
mitting suicide, they can still exclude Ulster from its 
provisions. But there must be no trickery, no artful 
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shuffling of the cards to save as many tricks as possible 
in the Government hand. Exclusion—or nothing. 

But perhaps the Government have another and subtler 
calculation. They will reckon on the situation getting 
worse, as it assuredly will; they will hang on to office 
and pass the Bill under the Parliament Act, making 
a great show of their willingness to receive suggestions, 
and then they will go to the country on a different issue. 
If the Government lose the election they will leave 
their successors to clear up the mess; if they win on 
the gambler’s throw they will be able to produce a 
mandate for the coercion of Ulster which was won by 
black bread and promises of reduced rent for all. 

But, again, it will not do. The country sees the 
trick. For Unionists the path lies clear and straight. 
They have been willing to go far in the interests of the 
higher patriotism to avoid civil war. They welcomed 
Lord Loreburn’s plea for compromise. They acclaimed 
Mr. Churchill’s offer at Dundee. They showed no sign 
of making party capital out of the crisis, and they 
spurned the idea of that petty manceuvring and strategy 
which hinted that the Cabinet was ready to compromise 
if the Unionists asked for it first, but that the Cabinet 
would by no means consider compromise if the initiative 
had to come from Downing Street. The Unionists were 
ready to help in finding a way out of the impossible 
position in which the country is beginning to find itself, 
and they find that the Government is less generously 
ready to meet them. ‘The crisis is to become a cata- 
strophe. No new situation has arisen out of Lord Lore- 
burn’s letter, said Lord Crewe on Thursday evening. 
This looks extremely like shutting the conference down. 

Unionists therefore must recognise that their good 
offices have failed, and they must concentrate them- 
selves on the supreme issue of defending the Union— 
unless Mr. Asquith at Ladybank to-night makes a 
perfectly straight, clear proposal to Ulster. We 
greatly fear that he will not do so: though we dare 
say he will speak smooth words. 

The Government in that case will have deliberately 
chosen the chance of civil war rather than a conference 
with their opponents. The country will know whcre 
to place the blame. 


THE SWINDON SPLASH. 


T Swindon Mr. George broke away both from his 
Bedford speech and from the report of his Land 
Committee. He had a new object—to close the door 
upon all hopes of a national settlement in regard to 
land, possibly in regard to other things as well. The 
speech has done its work. We know now that the 
projected Land Courts are intended to crush not the 
bad landlord, but the landlord who is a Unionist, a 
Churchman or a sportsman, and two things follow. 
The first is that the present administrators of the soil 
can have nothing to do with proposals to establish a 
new Star Chamber; the second that the present occu- 
pants of the soil will shrink from a revolution pro- 
jected in the interests not of agriculture but of political 
nonconformity. Mr. George is out for votes, but they 
are not rural votes. He wants to capture the prole- 
tariat from men like Mr. Larkin, and agriculture is 
his stake in the game. For this reason he has shifted 
the perspective of his policy. The labourer and his 
needs are pushed into the background—though it may 
be noted in passing that the Government have finally 
decided to steal the Unionist housing policy. The real 
object of the Swindon speech was to direct against the 
landowner all that dissatisfaction with the present con- 
ditions of urban employment which is summed up in 
the words ‘‘ labour unrest ”’. 

Mr. George has learnt nothing. He is about to 
commit all his Insurance Act mistakes over again. 
He gets an idea, the sort of idea that makes a splash; 
then he works out a mechanism; and then he goes 
on to something else. Details are disregarded. They 
have to be disregarded because consideration of them 
would mean consultation of experts who would point 
out weak places in the idea. That was why we got 
a set of brand-new Insurance Commissioners to over- 


ride the Friendly Societies, and that is why we are now 
to get a set of brand-new Land Commissioners to over- 
ride all the public bodies and private owners who have 
had anything to do with land administration. What 
a contrast with Mr. Runciman’s temperate speech of 
a few days before, with its generous appreciation of 
the readiness of many landlords to co-operate in a 
cottage policy by providing land on moderate terms! 
But measured tones pass unheard when Mr. George 
sets himself to move the gallery with his ranting 
falsetto. 

There is to be set up a Ministry of Lands with a 
general instruction to do anything so long as it does 
something. Acts of Parliament, we are told, are old- 
fashioned. The men who passed them believed in 
setting up principles of legislation and then left the 
principles alone to establish themselves slowly no doubt, 
but very steadily, so that they became part of the 
national consciousness. The new way is to be as full 
of shocks as a kinema play. The business of these 
itinerant Commissioners is just to keep the excitement 
up. So long as things go on happening people will 
be too thrilled to ask how it is all going to end. That 
is why these Commissioners and their subordinates 
are to be given absolutely boundless powers—powers 
such as no civilised State would dream of entrusting 
to its responsible head, let alone to a horde of irre- 
sponsible Jacks-in-office. Talk of monopoly! There 
is no monopoly half as deadly as that of a Govern- 
ment department. Its pettiest anonymous official has 
behind him all the vague and terrifying prestige of 
the State; and he knows that if he makes a blunder 
he will be defended by a capable politician before a 
tribunal which always responds to appeals to party 
feeling. That is why, when common-sense still guided 
our politics, we were agreed that the authority of 
Government departments required to be kept within 
rigid bounds. But this new Ministry of Lands is to 
be not only allowed but instructed to do what it likes. 
Its officials will tour the country fixing wages, deter- 
mining rents, deciding whether this. man is to go or 
stay, deciding whether that man farms well or ill, 
deciding whether this piece of land shall be covered 
with houses and that piece planted with trees. It 
would be interesting, in its grim way, to watch the pro- 
ceedings of a group of these officials deliberately let 
loose on a constituency during the progress of a bye- 
election. 

The object of this revolution, says Mr. George, is to 
give security. As if revolutions ever gave security ! 
As if security was given by the only body with which 
this new Commission can fairly be compared, from 
the precedent of which it appears to be derived—the 
Land Commission established by Tiberius Gracchus. 
But there is one section of individuals to whom this 
revolution would give security—the security of office— 
and it must be admitted that they stand in need of it. 
The most amazing passage in Mr. George’s speech was 
that dealing with the staff of the new Ministry. The 
men engaged in the valuation of land, which will be 
completed in another eighteen months, are to be turned 
over to it. We know all about these men. Their 
names fill pages of the Jobs Blue-book. There 
they are—auctioneers’ clerks and assistant estate 
agents, and all the rest of it—now engaged as tem- 
porary valuers. Their jobs will be made permanent, 
and the blessing of security will be theirs. That is the 
policy. 

Just contrast this scheme with the Unionist pro- 
gramme. Unionism offers the landowner the chance 
of disposing of land which he feels unable to administer 
to the best advantage, and proposes that he shall dispose 
of it to those actually settled upon it. Everybody con- 
cerned in this scheme knows exactly where he is. Any 
landlord and any tenant can forthwith consider the op- 
portunities of a change in their relations, while the land- 
less men can see at once how they may acquire small 
holdings. That is the sort of scheme that gives security ; 
and it gives it because the details can be worked out 
immediately and effectively by those directly concerned. 
But when you come to the details of the Government 
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scheme there is a blank. The essence of it is that there 
are no details. Details are to be dealt with on their 
merits, as the phrase goes, by persons sent down from 
Whitehall and selected because they know nothing about 
them. The farmer who decides to appeal to the Land 
Ministry can have no idea where it will all end; while 
the farmer who decides not to appeal knows that the 
Ministry can interfere wherever it pleases. 

It did not suit Mr. George’s book at Swindon to 
emphasise these general powers of interference, except 
in regard to derelict lands. Consequently the minimum 
wage which was in the forefront of the programme at 
Bedford became a mere hypothesis at Swindon. but 
it will not remain—electoral considerations will not allow 
it to remain—hypothetical. The minimum wage is 
practical politics, and this fact would influence all the 
operations of the proposed Land Ministry. The point 
is vital, though Mr. George slurred it. Only through 
appreciation of it can the real powers of the new depart- 
ment be realised. In the Land Committee’s report it 
is first suggested that rents shall only be readjusted as 
a last resort, when it is proved that the burden is too 
great even for the farmer who farms well. True, that 
the report quickly abandons this position and 
pushes the Land Court into great prominence, but there 
is a world of difference between this Land Court and 
the new Land Ministry. The main feature of the 
Swindon programme is that the Ministry will have 
power to do whatever it likes with the land, and the 
minimum wage ceases to be an end in itself, and is con- 
verted into an instrument of general policy. It is just 


this aggregation and complication of powers that 
threatens disaster. 
Take the parties concerned. First there is the 


labourer. Him the State proposes to provide with a 
cottage and an acre! The Commissioners will grab the 
site, the State will build the cottages—apparently out of 
taxes paid by urban workers for a very different pur- 
pose—and then the bureaucratic chariot will rollon. We 
are not to ask what is to happen to that labourer after- 
wards. Then comes the farmer. Even if Mr. George 
were right in saying that he made his own improvements 
—though everybody knows that it is the landlord’s 
money that is sunk in English farms—no farmer is likely 
to put much capital into land which the Commissioners 
may take from him because they do not like his way 
of farming, or because a neighbouring municipality 
chooses to put in a claim for it. It is no answer to say 
he will be compensated, for compensation, on Mr. 
George’s own showing, is not security. Lastly, there is 
the landlord, about whom nothing need be said; for 
beyond all doubt he is not to have the slightest interest 
in the new scheme. The result of it all will be that the 
existing system of rural economy will be wiped out. 
That we grant to Mr. George at once. He has devised 
a plan which, however cumbrously it works, will 
assuredly destroy everything that we now know in rural 
administration. But it is incredible that a new depart- 
ment, not working in the light of any approved tradition, 
not operating according to definite plans sanctioned by 
statute and approved by experience, and staffed by a 
strange medley of ex-clerks, will bring order out of its 
own chaos. There is only one thing that can be said of 
the operations of such an authority, and that is, that it 
would head straight for a Jacauerie. 


THE CHURCHILL TOUCH. 


N R. CHURCHILL, like the Athenian weaver, 

would play all parts at once. At Dundee he 
played Wall—Wall, through whose friendly chink 
Pyramus and Thisbe were invited to confer. At Man- 
chester he played Lion. He would teach his company 
how to roar. Almost we heard the weaver’s voice : ‘‘ A 
lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing ; for there is 
not a more fearful wildfowl than your lion living ’’. 
Mr. Churchill’s ladies were Mr. Murray Macdonald 
and the little Navy men. He must not roar too loud, 
lest he should frighten them. Let the British lion roar 
with discretion. Let him appear as Snug the joiner— 


not all lion. ‘‘ Half his face must be seen through the 
lion’s neck, and he himself must speak through, saying 
this—I would request you, or 1 would entreat you, 
not to tremble. If you think I come hither as a lion, 
it were pity of my life. No, I am no such thing.”’ 

Quite sevyen-tenths of Mr. Churchill’s talk about the 
Navy was apology for its expense. Mr. Churchill 
roared as a lion; but the face of the Radical man of 
saving and peace was seen through the lion’s neck. 
‘* No; I am no such thing ’’ was the long prelude of 
his roar for ships and men. The Navy is not so expen- 
sive as it seems, said Mr. Churchill. As the value 
of England increases, so must England’s premium for 
insurance. Then, too, Mr. Churchill argued, the poor 
people of England pay an ever dwindling share of the 
bill owing to a Radical Government’s thoughtful taxa- 
tion of capital. Moreover, we cannot very well send 
our sailors to sea in inferior ships. We must have the 
best craft and the best guns; and it is really neces- 
sary to be safe, and to provide against a possible war. 
So Mr. Churchill proceeded, in a tone of apology and 
deprecation—the Navy finally appearing as a shameful 
but necessary incubus. Lest this should seem a travesty 
of Mr. Churchill’s attitude, here are his actual words : 
‘** This naval expenditure ’’, said Mr. Churchill at Man- 
chester, ‘‘is very shocking. We regret it, we 
abominate it; but our men must have proper tools 
with which to do their work.” 

We think Mr. Churchill would talk very differently 
if he were not in business with a Radical Government. 
Mr. Churchill, free of embarrassment, likes to do 
things well. Whether it be patriotism, or professional 
pride, or an itch to be popular with the people he 
encounters in his department, or a liking for the grand 
manner that disregards expense and cares only to doa 
job thoroughly and well—whatever it be, it is always 
obvious that Mr. Churchill has not the careful, skin- 
flint temperament which thinks of money first and 
appearance afterwards. Mr. Churchill, in a word, 
likes always to make a good show, wherever he 
may be. He would like to make a good show as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. He would like to think that 
the British Navy was never so strong, compared with 
the navies of the world, as when it was in his keeping. 
He would like to be adored by the sailors, and to be 
feared in the Cabinets of Europe. But Mr. Churchill 
has colleagues who like to make a good show in their 
own departments ; and his party hangs upon the votes 
of people who think we should spend very little on the 
Navy and speak rather in the small voice of Thisbe 
than in the roaring voice of Lion. 

Hence Mr. Churchill’s speech at Manchester. We 
cannot believe Mr. Churchili would so abjectly have 
apologised to the people of Manchester for spending 
money upon the Navy were he an absolute dictator. 
Unhappily this apology was only the prelude of a worse 
concession. Having apologised for the Navy, Mr. 
Churchill went on to suggest that the German Govern- 
ment was as qualmish about the expense of being safe 
and strong as his Radical allies in England. He pro- 
posed a naval holiday of twelve months—England and 
Germany to cease building big ships of war. 

It is no excuse for Mr. Churchill at Manchester that 
he was talking only to pacify Mr. Murray Macdonald. 
If Mr. Murray Macdonald must needs be pacified, Mr. 
Churchill should have found a way of doing this with- 
out humiliating Great Britain. Very few people in 
Germany, or France, or Russia, understand English 
politics. They do not realise that Mr. Churchill, 
talking at Manchester, may have been talking simply 
as an English domestic politician anxious to conciliate 
the little navy men, and to turn English people’s minds 
from the condition of Ireland to the condition of the 
Fleet. They accept his speech on its face value and 
measure England accordingly. Mr. Churchill’s speech, 
scarcely intended as serious foreign politics, has been 
taken seriously abroad. It is therefore internationally 
important and must be discussed as something more 
than a party diversion. 

The German newspapers hardly know what to make 
of the Churchill touch. They recognise it is something 
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very different from the Nelson touch, celebrated this 
week in Trafalgar Square. As to the rest, German 
opinion is divided. Some think it a confession of im- 
potence, and point out that it obviously encourages 
Germany to build faster than before. Some think it a 
sly device of Great Britain to lull Germany into security 
for a year, with the intention of surprising Germany 
unpleasantly later on. This may seem a strange suspi- 
cion. But what is Germany to think? What should 
we think ourselves if the German Chancellor, address- 
ing a meeting of Democratic Socialists, were to suggest 
that England should build no big ships for a year? 
Would no headstrong patriotic Englishman conclude 
that the German Chancellor was trying in some political 
way to deceive us? Arguing from probabilities only 
Mr. Churchill might have expected that his invitation 
to Germany, far from exciting ‘‘ glad, confident morn- 
ing again’’ between the nations, would more likely 
exasperate and _ re-awaken rivalry. Mr. 
Churchill has probably noticed one particular strain, 
among others, of German comment upon his offer. 
Mr. Churchill’s assumption that Germany feels the 
expense of her navy, and would be glad of a respite, is 
agreed by all Germans to be an impudent interference 
of a foreign statesman in their domestic affairs. More- 
over, the Germans emphatically deny it. Naturally 
they would deny it, being ruled by a Government that 
has a pride in the German forces by land and sea, and 
makes no apology for a ‘‘ very shocking ”’ expenditure. 

Arguing not only from probabilities, but from his- 
tory, Mr. Churchill should have foreseen the conse- 
quences of his invitation. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s talk of agreements to disarm encouraged 
Germany to build more persistently, and excited in 
the German people suspicion and hostility. No Euro- 
pean Government will believe that England, making 
these suggestions, is simply moved by a desire to spare 
Germany or the United States an intolerable burden 
of taxation. So universal a sense of brotherhood is 
not credible just at the close of a ferocious European 
war between Christian allies. Proposals like this of 
Mr. Churchill will continue to be suspected. They will 
only inflame rivalry and irritation. If they are accepted 
as made really in good faith, they will be accepted only 
as signals of distress. Foreigners may possibly believe 
that Mr. Churchill at Manchester was sincere ; but they 
will only belieye that he was sincerely upon his knees 
to Germany. 

We have to choose to-day between the touch of 
Nelson and of Mr. Churchill. The calendar this week 
has thrown them together in a contrast that will strike, 
not only Englishmen, but the world at large. Round- 
ing off the picture is Germany, celebrating without a 
dissonant chord a national monument to the battle 
of Leipzig. These are images that speak. Let us 
have no more of Mr. Churchill’s Manchester touch in 
naval policy. Our plain duty is to build according to 
our needs without a word to possible friends or enemies. 
This country is not yet upon its knees. Mr. Churchill’s 
is not yet a necessary posture; and if he accepts his 
trust at the Admiralty as something more than pro- 
fessional politics, it never need be necessary. We 
hope he will be able to stiffen the knees of his col- 
leagues, or at any rate stand erect himself. Let Mr. 
Churchill ‘‘ come hither as a lion ’’, with the lion’s face 
entire. 


THE INDELICATE APPOINTMENT. 


press have now been given to each of the three 

Liberal leaders who were in the Marconi competi- 
tion. True, the Master of Elibank—so far—has had to 
rest content with lesser consolations, such as the angry 
whack which the Chief Whip, Mr. Illingworth, gave 
the table when he blazed out at the Marconi Committee 
that his friend had been cruelly maligned; and with 
the few words of highest esteem which, later, the Prime 
Minister spoke in his favour in the House of Commons. 
But let us not forget that the Master of Elibank got 
very solid prizes before the affair began at all. He 


got his peerage. He got his partnership—things not 
to be sneezed at in these hard times. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer got a champagne 
lunch at the National Liberal Club, and a testimonial 
saying that he had been ‘‘damnably”’ treated; and 
finally was he not sent forth as a most Christian land 
crusader against the Paynims of the wicked Tory party, 
with the blessing of all good Radicals, with the precious 
unction of the Nonconformists ? 

Now comes Sir Rufus Isaacs’ turn. He has done 
better than either of his colleagues—for has he not got 
all their testimonials and the champagne lunch, and 
ten thousand a year into the bargain? 

It really must be admitted that the three Marconi 
Ministers—as they have been naturally called—have 
done themselves ’’ amazingly well. 

But how has the Government done itself in the 
matter? It is not less clear to us that the Government 
has done itself very badly indeed. Choosing the least 
severe word one can think of to describe the action of 
the Government, it must be said the Government has 
behaved, we will not say ‘‘ damnably ”’ but indelicately. 

Has the Government acted corruptly in appointing 
Sir Rufus Isaacs Lord Chief Justice? No, we do not 
think it has. It has acted not corruptly, but indecently. 

From the very first, and all through, we have taken 
anything but a violent or inhumane view of the grave 
indiscretions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Attorney-General, and of the ex-Chief Whip of the 
Government in the Marconi affair. We repeatedly said 
we did not believe there had been corruption. We 
have been, some of our friends have thought, too lenient 
altogether in our view. When Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. F. E. Smith took briefs in the criminal libel trial, 
we approved their action; and some people thought 
that, doing so, we were “‘ queering the Unionist pitch ”’ 
—though Lord Halsbury, we chance to know, did not 
take that view at all; on the contrary, he thought Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith were perfectly 
right. 

We merely mention this to remind readers that we 
have been anything but harsh in our view of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and his friends. 

But, though there has not been corruption within 
the strict and straight meaning of the term, there has 
been indelicacy throughout. It was (a) indelicate 
for Sir Rufus Isaacs and the Master of Elibank and 
Mr. Lloyd George to accept a “‘ tip’’ coming through 
a contractor for a Government of which they were 
leading members. It was (b) indelicate to keep the 
House of Commons and country in utter ignorance of 
the deal in American Marconis at the very time they 
were hotly denying rumours that they had been dealing 
in English Marconis. It was (c) indelicate, it was 
grossly indelicate—after they had confessed later in 
the House of Commons that they had acted indiscreetly 
over the American Marconi deal—to suffer themselves 
to be féted and feasted at the National Liberal Club 
as martyrs or heroes. 

This is the last time—we hope—that we need refer 
to the Marconi affair so far as it relates to Sir Rufus 
Isaacs. It is far from a pleasant task to refer to it 
now, when Sir Rufus Isaacs’ friends at the Bar and 
in the Press and among the public are congratulating 
him on his success. We do it with distaste: it is an 
unpleasant duty. Sir Rufus Isaacs has worked ex- 
tremely hard in his profession, and his success is the 
success not of mere chance or good luck or influence 
—it is very largely due to force and energy. He 
cannot be too successful in his new and great office 
to please us. 

But the people who are now striving by exaggerated 
applause to quell the voice of honest criticism are 
surely foolish or insincere. It is all light and no 
shade with people of this kind! They remind us of 
those indifferent town gardeners whom Shenstone 
ridiculed : ‘‘ Common understandings ”’, said he, “‘ like 
cits in gardening, allow no shades to their picture ’’. 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF LEIPZIG. 


° A what did you do?”’ the Londoner was asked 

at the end of his exciting story of how he 
had met a lion at large in the Strand. ‘‘ Do!’’ was the 
irritated reply. ‘* What would you expect a man to 
do? Why, I took a cab of course!”’ 

The ancient story would be pointless did it not 
illustrate an abiding characteristic of our race. No 
human being is quite so trustful as the town English- 
man entrenched behind the bulwarks of his civilisation. 
His confidence is always receiving shocks, but he 1s 
never disillusioned. To take a cab and leave the rest 
to the police is the Englishman’s main notion of 
dealing with any emergency, from a motor-omnibus 
breakdown to a Suffragist riot. When the invader 
reaches these shores there will no doubt be a heavy 
demand on the cab ranks and the police stations. Any 
other method of meeting an enemy has not yet 
occurred, and probably will not occur, to our 
trouble-dodging race. 

In Germany faith in the police is not small, but to 
judge from the affair of the lions of Leipzig the cab 
philosophy is not so well understood. When the eight 
menagerie lions, tumbled out of their cage on to the 
tram lines, began to prowl the streets of the fair old 
Saxon city, people did not stop to take cabs. They 
would have been quite safe if they had done so, for 
one of the lions, which had jumped on to the back 
of a cab horse, was frightened off by a mere flick of 
the cabman’s whip. The supreme common-sense of 
our Cockney friend quoted above was thus abundantly 
proved. No, the citizens of Leipzig trusted to their 
legs. They ran faster than might have been considered 
possible in a dignified and full-bodied race. It is a 
curious reflection that eight rather abashed lions in 
a busy city were capable of causing more panic than 
an army corps. Leipzig has had sieges and battles 
enough and borne them gallantly. Every second maie 
in the lion-shunning crowd was probably a soldier, 
drilled into machine-like precision, warranted to stand 
the deadliest fire of a French battery. Many no doubt 
were young men of the student class who take a 
sensuous delight in being chopped about the face in 
broadsword duels. A small percentage may have 
been heroes; the majority were quite certainly men of 
full average pluck. Few Germans are cowards, and 
yet not one of them was lion-panic proof. An unex- 
pected form of danger sufficed to cause a stampede, 
though the danger was not very terrible, for the lions 
seem to have been very gentle beasts, of a good con- 
science, and quite as much afraid of the crowd as the 
crowd of them. 

So much for unofficial Leipzig. It would be in- 
teresting to know with more precision how the official 
mind faced the crisis. We are told what the police 
actually did. We know that to the number of nearly 
two hundred ‘‘ they drew cordons across the streets, 
they shot five lions with their revolvers, and killed one 
while it was seated, cat-like and tame, on the driver’s 
seat of a motor-omnibus’’! But the correspondents 
fail to enlighten us as to the real point of interest— 
the conception and development of the plan of cam- 
paign. It seems impossible to suppose that a methodi- 
cal race like the Germans leaves these matters entirely 
to chance. Somewhere or other in the instructions 
issued to the force there is sure to be a carefully 
constructed paragraph detailing the steps to be taken 
in the case of ‘* Wildetiere-entlaufung ”’ or any cognate 
calamity. In that case the matter would be compara- 
tively simple. The chief of police would merely have 
to turn up the reference, thoroughly digest the regula- 
tions, and order things accordingly. But it is just 
conceivable that the possibility of ‘‘ wild-animal- 
escape ’’ may have been overlooked by the central 
authorities in Berlin. Or possibly an ‘‘ outletting ’’ of 
bears may have been foreseen, while the escape of 
lions may have been regarded as too vague a possi- 
bility for notice. Now a lion is not a bear, and 
obviously cannot be covered by the same instructions. 
So no doubt the Leipzig chief of police would argue, 


and there may have been some little delay while he 
entered into telegraphic correspondence with Berlin on 
something like the ‘* Tiger on platform; wire instruc- 
tions’’ principle. 

But, despite these uncertainties, of two things we 
may be very sure. The first is that if there are as 
yet no official rules for dealing with escaped lions there 
soon will be. German officialdom makes it its business 
to deal with every possibility, and is as rigid in its 
way as the officialdom of the old Spanish Monarchy. 
Everyone knows the story of the Spanish King who 
was burned to death because he accidentally fell on 
the fire, and no Court functionary had so far been 
appointed to rescue kings fallen into such a predica- 
ment. Immediately after the funeral an ad hoc official 
was created and placed on the permanent salary list, 
though his services never happened to be required 
again. Berlin will, we may be sure, show equal fore- 
sight. No German policeman, after Leipzig, will 
be able to plead ignorance of the approved official way 
of dealing with an ‘‘ out-let’’ lion or even tiger. 

The other certainty is that, whatever was done, it 
was done very thoroughly. The brain of a police 
Moltke mobilised those two hundred constables against 
the enemy, and nothing whatever was left to chance. 
One of the slain, it may have been noticed, had twenty 
bullets in his skull. That is truly German. Those 
terrible Teutons may be a little slow and ponderous 
in getting to work, but woe to the lion, or man, or 
nation, that they make up their minds to stamp out. 

On the whole, the lions are to be commiserated on 
obtaining their freedom in this particular quarter of 
the globe. Leipzig is a fine city, proud of its intel- 
lectual vigour, its association with the arts, its great 
commerce and industry, and its five hundred news- 
papers. ‘‘ The only city in Germany that represents 
Germany ’’, one enthusiast describes it. But it is not 
a healthy place for an escaped lion. At Tarascon he 
might find a hunter, if Tartarin still lives. But he 
would be stalked with a kind of loving reverence, and 
a real desire to do the right and sportsmanlike thing. 
In England he would probably get caged somehow, 
and fed with buns as a hero afterwards. He would 
not be killed except as the last resort—certainly not 
killed after sitting on a motor omnibus “for five 
minutes as tame as any dog’”’. 

But they stand no nonsense in Germany. When the 
machine has once been set working, with ‘‘ two hundred 
men in cordons across the street’’, there is no hope 
for the most pacific lion that ever longed to get back 
to its quiet cage. There is a moral somewhere in the 
story of the lions of Leipzig. Whether it resides in 
the first panic, or the final annihilation of the enemy, 
the thoughtful reader may determine for himself. 


THE IMPURITY OF CLOTHES. 
By H. Frevpinc-Ha tt. 
N all recent discussions on clothes the theory of 
some ‘‘ scientific’? men has been continually 
repeated that clothes had their origin purely in 
ornament. It is not in the least a theory I accept 
as completely true. I have lived among people who 
had not emerged from savagery, and yet they used 
clothes in the cold weather for warmth and warmth 
only. Indeed it is most natural for any people who 
are advanced enough to wear clothes at all to adapt 
them for both purposes, unless of course they live 
on the equator. 

But this apart, there is no doubt that the main 
object of clothes was originally ornament and not 
warmth, and that this is still the prevailing influence. 
It is more obvious perhaps of women’s dress, but 
it is true, I think, of both sexes. In this article I 
confine myself to women’s dress. And on this subject 
I do not agree with what is continually being written 
on the subject. I think that none of these writers 
has formed any clear idea of what ‘‘ornament’”’ as 
applied to dress means. They have not cleared their 
minds before writing, and so they write nonsense. 
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For though the principal purpose of dress is orna- 
ment, it is not merely ornament in the way that a 
bangle, for instance, is ornament. Some articles of 
diess were of course purely ornamental in that sense, 
necklaces of beads, or patches of bright cloth, 
but others are ornamental in quite a_ different 
sense. They are so not because they exhibit beauty 
in themselves, but because they hide either what is 
not beautiful at all, or what is only occasionally 
beautiful dependent on circumstance, and is at other 
times unbeautiful or disturbing. All notes of a piano 
may be harmonious, but you don’t want to be always 
playing it; nor even when you are, to strike them all at 
once. There is a time and place for all things and 
the more powerfully sights affect us the more im- 
portant it is to regulate them. 

Now that is really the principal idea that underlies 
clothes; they are ornamental positive and negative; 
they accentuate.or they hide. They are not originally 
assumed for purposes of modesty. Nudity is not 
immodest except to those unaccustomed te it. Where 
nudity, partial or complete, is customary it is natural. 
And though a new-comer accustomed to see people 
clothed is affected at first more or less strongly with 
attraction and revulsion, these feelings soon pass away 
into indifference. 

In Malabar the women, who are fair and pretty, 
wear nothing above the waist, and to the newly- 
arrived European the sight of them is full of sensa- 


tion. He or she stares at a pretty girl, and is shocked 
at an old woman. He cannot keep his eyes to him- 
self. But in a month or two he is accustomed to it. 


His eyes pass over a crowd there just as they would 
in Europe. Most of the people are to him indifferent ; 
a pretty girl may cause a slight feeling of admiration 
and that is all. The sight has become natural. And 
he in his turn is astonished at the attitude of mind 
of the next new-comer. 

He is accustomed to it, and to him it is neithen 
moral nor immoral but simply natural—that does not 
mean he likes it. It offends not any moral sense, 
but his sense of fitness, of perfection and of beauty. 
All the old women were better clothed. Garments 
would be ornaments to them. Whatever beauty an 
elderly woman possesses is in the expression of her 
face. Where all her figure is clothed attention is 
focussed on her face, which is true art—to draw atten- 
tion only to that which deserves attention. She should 
be clothed not from any sense of outraged morality, 
but from a sense of fitness and making the best of 
things. Her form has done its work and should have 
rest. As to the young girls it is like this: 

Good food is an excellent thing—there can be few 
things better than a good dinner to a hungry man. 
But he does not want to be always feeding. The 
continued sight and presence of food all day would 
satiate and disgust and his meals would lose their 
savour. And so it is with other matters. The 
emotions are like a musical instrument; you don’t 
want to strum on them ali day or they lose their 
harmony in commonness. The emotion of love has 
made and makes the world, it furnishes the strongest 
motive in the world, it is the most beautiful thing in 
the world. There is nothing impure about it. For 
this very reason it must be economised and rightly 
used, rightly awakened and rightly satisfied. When 
anything becomes common it loses its meaning. 

The bosom of a young woman is a most beautiful 
thing, a sacred thing. To make it a common sight 
offends not our morality but a proportion and a fitness 
in our minds. 

To drink champagne at every meal is to make it 
in time as insipid as water, while destroying the taste 
for all other wines. 

Therefore are clothes even in the beginning not 
merely ornaments to display or hide, but, what is far 
more important, economisers and regulators of the 
emotions. And such is their purpose still. Their 
effect upon morality is nil. 


So all this outcry about immodesty in dress is 


nonsense. Were all clothes totally dbolished to-day, 
there might be trouble for a few weeks or months, 
but in a year, as far as morality is concerned, things 
would be as they are. Indeed, emotion would have 
waned and not increased. 

Morality is not an affair of clothes at all, but of the 
mind. 

The question therefore of women’s dress, how much 
they should show or hide, depends on the following 
considerations. 

To display all is to weaken and degrade emotion 
in all, and as a consequence most of the pleasure and 
purpose of life departs. For society is held together 
by sex attraction. Why does a man show deference 
or care or interest in women? Purely from sex attrac- 
tion, that subtle thing no one can define. It reaches 
its summit with a husband and wife perhaps, but that 
is not its only form. Mothers love sons and sons 
their mothers; brothers and sisters love; fathers and 
daughters. Young men will respect and help old 
women, and girls old men. All this is sex. It has 
innumerable harmonies. With total nudity all nuances 
depart. There are but two notes, attraction or repul- 
sion. The finer qualities are lost. 

With total concealment the effect is different, but 
is even worse. It breeds that curiosity which is im- 
purity. A man accustomed to women’s forms, when 
he sees one looks and admires, almost as he would 
a pretty face. There is frank admiration and delight 
in a pretty thing that is not too common, and that 
is all. But the man who has never seen a woman’s 
form before is overcome with very different feelings, 
of which impurity is the first. 

And think how much is lost. In England I have 
seen men and women avoid nude children’s pictures 
and nude children bathing. They are ashamed. Think 
of it! Ashamed! But he who has been accustomed 
to see children always nude up to the age of six or 
seven, and children up to ten and twelve bathing nude 
in the river every evening, feels nothing that he is 
ashamed of in the sight. It is to him a pure delight 
to see them running and splashing with gracefullest 
abandon, to see the water shining on their polished 
limbs. 

Those who talk of impurity feel impurity, and it is 
bred from ignorance. Nothing is more horrible than 
it is. Like beauty, it lies in the beholder’s eye and 
not outside. Therefore women are rightly clothed 
when they reveal or hide in due season and due 
measure, not striking a loud note at the wrong time 
nor suppressing their music altogether. What the 
true fitness is depends collectively on period, on nation 
and on climate, and individually on time and place and 
person. As of all things in life there is no rule, we 
are not machines. We have judgment given us to 
exercise and so increase, not to destroy by formule. 
And our emotions are likewise for our use and hap- 
piness and progress. They are not for us to dull 
by commonness nor to destroy by disuse nor to turn 
into impurity by concealment. 

Immorality is emotion out of place. Want of emotion 
is death, and unduly suppressed emotion putrefies into 
prudery. 


ON MISSING ONE’S TRAIN. 
By Fitson Younc. 


| aes are certain accidents in life which, although 
they cause annoyance at the time, are a means 
of procuring for us experiences outside our original 
programme which often turn out to be of advantage to 
us, and which have the value of all things that are 
bestowed on us unexpectedly and that seem like addi- 
tions to our reasonable share of good fortune. Every- 
one can remember in his or her own experience some 
such apparent disaster, of a greater or less degree; 
it may have been an illness, or a disappointment, or 
a loss, about which we are able to say afterwards, 
‘*But for that accident I should never have known 
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So-and-so, or done or possessed such-and-such a 
thing.’’ The secret of what is called a philosophical 
mind lies in the conscious realisation of this fact; in 
the belief that life consists for most of us in an average 
of fortunate or unfortunate experience, and that the 
things which seem at first sight most fortunate are apt 
to turn into something very different, while apparent 
disaster is generally compensated by some correspond- 
ing or resultant advantage. The fact is a common- 
place of copy-book moralities. It is the realising it, 
and the belief that it will really work in our own lives, 
which is rare enough to make those who possess it 
seem to be endowed with an extra degree of wisdom 
and intelligence. 

No one, not even the professed philosopher, really 
likes missing trains. To run after something which 
is not there is a futile proceeding; the late arrival for 
a train is apt not only to look, but, what is worse, to 
feel both undignified and foolish; and as there has 
most certainly been a precedent condition of haste, 
neither the nerves nor the temper are likely in a normal 
person to be in the best condition for accepting misfor- 
tune gracefully or calmly. And that is why I would 
like to point out that the missing of a train, which we 
generally regard as undiluted, although perhaps slight, 
misfortune, need not as a rule be regarded as a misfor- 
tune at all. True one’s plans are dislocated ; and that 
is so annoying to some people that if they are going 
to pay a visit in the country and miss a train they are 
quite capable of abandoning the whole visit. But it is 
not such a bad thing to have one’s plans dislocated, 
especially if they are only plans for pleasure. One is 
obliged to make new arrangements on the spur of the 
moment, which is always a good thing, awakening alike 
to the faculties of invention and resource. To the 
modern mind the chief trouble is that a space of time, 
probably one or two hours, lies unmapped and un- 
planned before us; and there are many to whom such 
an interval between two pre-arranged events in their 
time-table represents sheer vacancy and waste of life. 
My suggestion is that it should be regarded as pure 
gain. The train you missed left at three, and there 
isn’t another till five; you will arrive at your destina- 
tion in time for dinner instead of tea, and so escape 
the tiresome, dawdling couple of hours at the begin- 
ning of the visit. Here, however, at the other end, 
are two hours absolutely added to your day, given to 
you to use and enjoy entirely for your own private 
advantage. That, I submit, is, in such circumstances, 
the proper way to look upon the accident of missing 
a train. 

Your first duty is to telegraph to your destination. 
Failing to arrive by the train one has mentioned is so 
commonly caused by the accidental missing of it that 
people should by this time have learned what to do 
when guests fail to turn up at the station; but in fact 
they hardly ever do. The trap goes to meet you at 
the other end; and when you fail to appear, instead of 
finding out when the next train is, and putting up near 
by and returning to meet it, the coachman generally 
returns to headquarters and reports your non-arrival. 
It is then just too late, or the horse is too tired, for 
the trap to be sent back to meet the second train, and 
you are thrown upon the resources of the local livery 
stable. It is a curious fact that the number of trains 
running to country places is so cunningly devised in 
proportion to the length of the journey and to the 
distance from the station of your friend’s residence, that 
a telegram despatched immediately after the train’s 
departure just fails to arrive in time to prevent a horse- 
drawn vehicle setting forth to meet you. Motor-cars, 
it is true, have considerably mitigated this aspect of 
the misadventure; but even motors have a way of 
starting unnecessarily early, either to collect parcels in 
the town or to take some departing person to another 
train. Anyhow, most railway time-tables were de- 
signed before the days of almost universal motor-cars, 
and the railway companies could not be expected to 
foresee their advent. 

Nevertheless, you send the telegram and discharge 


your conscience. Having then disposed of your lug- 
gage and opened a credit account with the porter who 
performed prodigies of unavailing speed in trundling 
it to the closed gates, you set forth from the station, 
a really free man or woman for the next couple of 
hours. No one except a real enthusiast about rail- 
ways would think of remaining in a station, for that 
way lies depression, weariness, and probably indiges- 
tion. No, you go forth into the town and for once 
look about you. I can assure you that the environ- 
ments even of Liverpool Street or Waterloo may pro- 
vide you in such circumstances with entertainment at 
least as engaging as those of Brighton or Scarborough. 
Usually one only sees such neighbourhoods when be- 
ginning or finishing a journey, and has no time to 
wander about and study them; yet there are all kinds of 
interesting and unaccustomed sights there, and you 
have within yourself the pleasant and unwonted sensa- 
tion of being in a place not because you are passing 
through it, but for the simple reason that you choose 
to be there. There are, it is true, other methods of 
employing this holiday interval. If you are enter- 
prising enough, and have a sure enough hold on the 
time-table, you may take a journey by a slow train 
along your line to some intermediate station at which 
the later train will also stop, and, alighting there, 
explore a new town and a new world. It is an adven- 
turous thing to do, and may turn out well; you may 
make the discovery of your life in Chippendale or 
Jacobean oak. But you must be prepared also for its 
turning out unfortunately. The railway stations of 
small provincial towns have a way of being very remote 
from what is really the centre of the town—the church 
or the high-street, or the river, or whatever it is you 
want to see. A long and depressing road leads from 
the railway station into an apparent labyrinth of sordid 
and equally depressing streets. You have an instinc- 
tive fear of cutting yourself off by too great a distance 
from the station itself. | Mistrust of the time-table 
seizes you; for while the missing of one train may be 
turned to advantage, to miss two in succession indi- 
cates a certain unfitness for prolonged sojourn in 
this vale of tears. Also it may come on to drizzle, 
and it may be early closing day in the wayside town, 
and in that case the necessity of spending an hour 
without an umbrella in a wet and unknown country 
town where all the shops are closed puts you in a 
worse case than if you had remained under the 
steamy and resounding vault of the original railway- 
station. 

There are many ways, of course, in which the philo- 
sophy outlined in this article may be applied. If there 
is a stage on a journey which you have wished but failed 
to reach, you derive advantage from better quarters 
for the night and an early start in the morning. If 
there is a horse or a picture which you had set your 
heart on possessing but which another has secured 
before you, well, you may regard yourself as being so 
many pounds in pocket, as having a sum to spend 
or give away which you would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed. If there is an appointment which you hoped 
and failed to get you may console yourself by reflect- 
ing that those who had the appointment were obviously 
not intelligent people, and would not have been satis- 
factory to work with. And if there is a woman you 
had set your heart on marrying, and she either could 
not or would not—well, perhaps your moment was ill- 
timed and you missed the departure of that particular 
train for happiness. In that case also I would recom- 
mend not hanging about the station. Take a walk 
and see the sights, and come back again in good time; 
perhaps she will have changed her mind and you may 
catch the train at last. In the final resort it is worth 
remembering that there are other trains, other stations, 
and other destinations; although this is a somewhat 
desperate remedy, and is not to be regarded as bearing 
on the proper and philosophical method of missing 
trains. 
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ON THE NORTHERN MARCHES. 
By ERneEst DIMNET. 


HIS little town to which, autumn after autumn, 
the swallow’s instinct brings me back, is interest- 
ingly situated. All round, the broad western reach 
of the forest of Arden encircles it as far as the eye can 
see, in its green, grey, and further away blue belt, and 
no place must have been better secluded in the days 
before the inventions which gradually make seclusion 
a name, but this insulation renders the neighbouring 
districts only the more interesting by their contrasts. 
Frontier towns are horrid places to live in when their 
inhabitants become aware of their situation and grow 
cosmopolitan, prosperous and greedy. Not so when 
they are mere ‘‘ marches’”’ as the phrase used to be, 
that is to say geographical or at most military limits. 
There you may think of the vicinity of a foreign land, 
you hardly ever feel it. Evening after evening I see 
the douaniers start for their night watches in the woods 
with their sullen dogs by their side, their sheepskin 
beds on their backs, and their gun across the bed, but 
this appearance does not suggest Belgium as the sight 
of their fellows would in a frontier railway station. 
They are the strangers and almost the foreigners, for 
I have the ancestral hostility to the gabelou and par- 
tiality to the honest smuggler; I merely think on 
seeing them that after years of civilisation I do not like 
them, and would give them the wrong direction if they 
asked me whether I have not seen a dog with tobacco 
round his neck, and wonder at our dogs having lost the 
admirable instinct which, when I was a boy, made them 
spot not only a douanier in plain clothes but even his 
wife, and hail the discovery with furious barking. In- 
deed it is very remotely that the gabelou puts you in 
mind of another race of men. 

And yet we are so squeezed in between Belgium and 
the Ile de France that we ought to be conscious of 
the contrasts all the time, but we are not. Our people 
do not notice that they say something odd when they 
call the south wind ‘‘le vent de France’’ and refer 
to the Belgians as les Bourguignons. They may see 
in our church the tombstone of an officer who died in 
the service of his Most Christian Majesty close to that 
of another officer who served Sa Majesté Catholique ; 
this distinction they take for granted, or they probably 
imagine that Louis XIV. was both Sa Majesté Catho- 
lique and Sa Majesté Trés Chrétienne. It is only when 
some bright Spanish coin is turned up by the plough 
that they vaguely remember that once indeed this coun- 
tryside was a possession of Spain, but they promptly 
dismiss the thought as something gratuitously puzzling 
and possibly bewildering. 

So it belongs to a very few educated people to realise 
our ethnical position, and I am probably the only one 
to take occasional pleasure in seeking its visible signs 
and ascertaining that the old contrasts are still there. 
This means no great exertion. A twenty minutes’ ride 
to the south brings you to ‘‘ France’’, and the same 
to the north-east lands you among the ‘‘ Bourguig- 
nons ’’. 

I used to think, as a child, that even Nature changed 
when we went those few miles south, that the houses 
looked more cheerful, the flowers brighter, and the 
grape-vines on the walls thicker and more productive. 
Every time I had a chance to push further on that road 
towards the midday sun I seemed to smell the odour 
of the new wine—though real vineyards only appear 
twenty miles from us—and fancied that the hillsides 
were more sunny, and the everlasting thought of the 
fascinating magnet, Paris, became more imperious. 
This was not altogether self-delusion. The moment 
you pass the Oise—which runs south while all our other 
rivers make for the Meuse—you are in a warmer coun- 
try, because the valley faces a better aspect, there is 
more sunshine, and as the river marks off the pro- 
vincial border you come upon different people. We 
call them in a phrase taken from their own language 
““les ’tiots Francais ’’—the small French people—and 
in fact when I see the men filing round the church at 
funeral services I can tell Picard immigrants from ‘the 


rest by their size. Four miles from the place where I 
write, that smaller race talks more, in a more loud 
voice than the people I hear in the street, and I have 
often been amazed at the suddenness of the contrast. 
It appears within a space of less than half a mile. On 
issuing out of a small wood you hear the shrill voices 
answering one another over the broad road, and, when 
you pass, you are lucky if the antiphoning housewives 
do not turn their volleys upon you, beginning with the 
weather and promptly working round to some shrewd 
question destined to elicit from you where you are going. 

Very different the no less striking change in the 
northern direction. Here you are told of it in an official 
manner by a striped post painted in very bad taste, 
and a sign advertising the rights of the Belgian State. 
This used to be written only in French, and it was 
enough to make you feel somewhat uncomfortable at 
the thought that your bicycle might perhaps be treason- 
able, but now the inscription is bilingual—to please 
Flemish people, the nearest of whom is ninety miles 
away—and the rugged-looking syllables make you feel 
more of an alien. Yet, as by drawing on your rusty 
German you slowly make out the Flemish compound, 
another feeling arises in you. Riyckrichten: rights 
of the kingdom! Yes, indeed, on the other side of the 
post we are a Republic, a land of free-born citizens, 
on this side they are a Monarchy. Is it not strange 
that reading and talking constantly about politics, we 
should never think that around this church spire which 
we can see from our windows our problem has been 
solved in a manner which six in ten of us would detest 
and the rest love? But we do not. French philoso- 
phising disports itself in tavern or hall without ever 
giving a glance at a reality hard by: this Belgian 
village is farther away from our minds than a radical 
little town in the South of France where we should have 
only to learn the native names to find ourselves quite 
at home. 

The Belgian village is sunny, prosperous-looking, 
and above all incredibly still. As we notice this and 
think of the monarch who rules it from afar, we fancy 
we realise the stability of kingdoms and the restlessness 
of democracies, and the peaceful immobility which we 
connect in our minds with the slow-going decades and 
centuries of the ancien régime becomes almost tangible. 
But this does not last. We are drawing near the rail- 
way station, and we see the apoplectic station-master 
lolling outside the empty little building with a Customs 
officer. His red cap gives him an unpleasantly German 
appearance, and we at once throw the least touch of 
irony into our expression as we dismount. The officer 
is tall and sallow and common-looking, though he is 
almost handsome, and the something vaguely Teutonic 
is over him too in spite of his Gaulois moustache. He 
talks, he asks the inevitable questions about the bicycle, 
and as we listen to the drawl, occasionally rising .to a 
sing-song, we become at every moment more aware that 
frontiers do have a meaning, that this man conjures 
up images which are not quite our own, associations 
to which we have not been accustomed, and we look 
back with regret to the picturesqueness of a Spanish 
carabifiero, who, however, would be ten times more 
foreign. 

It will be the same in a few minutes when we meet 
the curé, the only person in the village we know a 
little. Nobody could be more friendly in address, more 
insistently hospitable. You refuse beer and a fat cigar, 
and immediately orders are given for a bottle of old 
Burgundy to come up from the cellar. The whole 
house is yours as if you were a daily visitor, and in 
spite of the headache which afternoon Burgundy in- 
variably promises you have to hob-nob and drink your 
own health until you declare you will not drink your 
death. But all the time you are thus royally treated 
you know you can expect something you hate, and 
pouf! there it comes: your host declares he loves 
France, and has always loved her. This is the moment 


you steel yourself against the temptation to knock him 
down in a few minutes with his own bottle, when, as 
sure as you are born, he will say that it is hard indeed 
to love France, considering the absolute rottenness of 
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her institutions and politics, the stupid lack of organisa- 
tion of her clergy, the sheepish stolidity of her Catholics, 
who will not open their eyes and at last imitate Belgium, 
the cowardice of her anti-clerical rulers, the imminent 
danger in which she certainly is not to be able to meet her 
liabilities, and a score more of hints of the same kind. 
This time you don’t lose your temper as you remember 
doing once before; you smile sarcastically, you try to 
remember your cue, and finally you deliver yourself of 
one of three wonderful retorts which never fail to take 
effect, no doubt because they all are so remarkably to 
the point: you say either that Belgium is an exceed- 
ingly small and inconsiderable country, or that Antwerp 
will sooner or later be annexed by the Germans, or— 
most effective of all—that the late King was not by 
any means an edifying person. Bring these arguments 
in in quick succession, and in two minutes your man is 
a lamb again, imploring you to drink another bottle. 
Such are the advantages of living in a borderland. 
You feel happier, you like and appreciate yourself 
better; you fully realise the fine essence which is your 
own, thanks to the incredible piece of luck of your birth; 
you feel inclined to pity your far-away friends for not 
enjoying the same opportunities of developing their 
innermost personality through little rubs and strong 
contrasts. A foolish, a superfluous care! We are all 
provincial, all narrow. Where ’tiots Francais and 
Bourguignons happen not to be, there are first cousins 


who do perfectly; and Sister Pullett when she goes | 


away from Sister Tulliver’s is conscious of a protect- 
ing zone round herself which is exactly the provincial 
sensation. 


BACK TO YORKSHIRE. 


Oe writing about land is nearly all by landless 

men, who know not the soil, and have never a 
word for the one real landworker we have left. Man 
or master, he is probably found at his best in York- 
shire on a farm big enough to make room for both 
capitalist and labourer and good enough to combine 
mind with muscle, necessitating a co-operation of 
industrial efficiencies more reproductive in the result 
than any contrivance yet conceived by the agrarian 
theorist. Why ignore this, the one triumph still sur- 
viving in our agriculture, and print by the mile to 
find land and capital at the public expense for those 
who have neither capital nor capacity? It is hard to 
think why, unless because the incapable have more 
votes. 

Take the typical Yorkshireman first in his character 
as agricultural capitalist. Unless efficient he will soon 
lose his capital, but he does not, and his efficiency 
necessitates that of everybody who works under his 
control, resulting in an economic order the more 
efficient because unconscious of its own economy. His 
scale of operations does not ‘‘ keep a steam hammer 
to crack nuts ’’, but he gets his nuts cracked. Energy 
is not lost on half-loads, and when he goes to market 
it is with enough to pocket the carrier’s profit in 
addition to the farmer’s. In short, he has achieved 
before our eyes the essential ideal of the organised 
small-holders, but with the difference that they have 
not yet achieved it anywhere. Transfer his area to 
them to-morrow, with professional organisers and 
official experts to guide them at the public expense, 
and in three years the standard of production will have 
fallen. That is the difference between industrial evolu- 
tion and political invention. Yet he asks the State 
for nothing, unless to stop injuring him, and that he 
asks in vain. If the State is to finance the soil, why 
not start where the expenditure is most reproductive ? 
Those who recommend the opposite would not think 
of adopting their own advice in their own business. 
By all means let us have small-holdings where they can 
justify their existence, but not at the expense of the 
only holdings whose existence is justified. 

Take the Yorkshireman as worker. He is up at 
five and sets out for the field at six. At hay and 
harvest he works as long as there is light, sometimes 
by the moon; in the other seasons a ten-hours’ day, 
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the time to plough a statute acre. It is done by a 
lad of sixteen, who gets about fourteen pounds a year 
and his board. The wages range up to twenty-four 
pounds for the first man, who is prepared to do any- 
thing on the farm and to show the younger fellows 
how. There are two men and two lads, and the work 
of the youngest lad is vastly more productive than that 
of the fittest man competing in the same forms of 
production on the small-holding. There are at least 
three teams and each man takes a pride in his horses. 
There is a constant rivalry in efficient work, and the 
lad’s ambition is to be ‘‘ first chap’’ some day. His 
day comes, but not without properly graduating him 
through the stages which must be worked out in the 
seven years required to make a first-class farm 
labourer. 

Here on our Yorkshire farm we have a republic of 
industry essentially dependent on the president’s charac- 
ter, skill, and means. He may be the successor to ten 
generations of efficient farmers and, unlike the State 
expert, his efficiency is his necessity. In anormal evolu- 
tion of associated energies every unit of productive 
power, every motive for industrial effort, is the outcome 
of necessity, so that the system evolving its organisation 
in its growth, derives its impulse from a surer and 
stronger source than can possibly impel the voluntary 
application of a theory. The most vital functioning 
throughout life generally is unconscious of itself, and 
when it becomes self-conscious there is generally some- 
thing wrong with it. The Yorkshire republic is so 
well organised as to be unaware of its organisation. 

A farm which affords room for an educated man 
means distinctly a high kind of community on 
the soil; an order of activities corresponding to the 
natural make of men, finding fit work for every kind 
of capacity from the cowman to the chemist. Mental 
stature is necessarily recognised at every stage in the 
wide variation. It justifies itself in the necessities of 
practice, and every man below the top has something 
te gain by it. Character naturally develops in an out- 
look so invitingly comparative, and if the ‘‘ first chap” 
does not very often become a farmer on his own 
account, he always fills an essential place in a highly 
efficient order of things. How could such social 
strength be realised by peasant uniformity with any 
excess of numbers? God never yet made two things 
quite equal, not even twin brothers. 

God save England from the Irish scheme, which has 
banished brains and character from the soil, where we 
cannot find one educated farmer in ten square miles, 
and the homes of the educated are pulled down to 
make raw material for a mean uniformity of ugliness. 
In place of the educated farmer the State expert and 
the professional organiser, starched and salaried, come 
hooting on their motor bicycles and frightening the 
farm-horses at work. One “‘ instructor ’’, on a salary 
of two pounds a week, undertakes to provide the 
necessary brains and knowledge for seven hundred 
uniformly incapable farmers. Even at that he can 
induce them to make the required ‘‘ experiments ’’ only 
by providing the seed and manure at the expense of 
Government, and when he stops the supplies they stop 
the experiments on the ground of ‘‘ too much trouble ”’. 
One of the most successful ‘‘ instructors ’”’ in Ireland 
has confessed that the cost of his official existence 
‘‘might as well be thrown down the river’. In 
Yorkshire the thing has been done, and ten times 
better, without a word and without costing the tax- 
payer a penny. Yet the State is advised to finance 
the professional organiser at the expense of the efficient 
farmer. 

The Yorkshire farm is the standard of British pro- 
duction in agriculture after half a century of harassing 
by the politicians, after several generations of utter 
uncertainty as to the value of next year’s production, 
constantly exposed to every fiscal effect contrived by 
the governments of civilisation. The lowness of prices 
is not the only menace. The uncertainty of them is 
sometimes worse. Having capitalised himself for a 
given scheme of production, the farmer has again and 
again had to convert his capital to other forms. For 
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a few years beef is producible at a profit, then milk, 
and then back again to beef, leaving the dairy and 
the feeding-stalls empty by turns. For two years 
there is a profit in producing British wheat, and then 
for three years there is not. By the time a man has 
transformed his mechanism the need arises for yet 
another transformation. The loss in conversion is 
obvious, and yet the farmer who will not convert is 
hopeless. The choice is ever between two hardships, 
and the British farmer is the only one thus exposed 
to the effect of every fiscal change throughout the 
world. The urban stomach, with a philosophy of its 
own, cries out against any proposal in the interests 
of the British food-producer ; but without returning to 
Protection statesmanship ought to find some way of 
securing a little continuity in the outlook of British 
agriculture. The farmer who can hold up his head 
after all the shocks of the past fifty years is the first 
man to be considered on the soil by any legislation 
really desirous to make the land more useful to the 
nation. No other consideration can stand for a moment 
against that of getting the utmost per acre from the 
soil, and in this the capitalist farmer, silent and 
neglected, stands far ahead of any electioneering theory 
yet submitted to the test of practice. 

The academic theorist’s agrarian education has been 
badly neglected in at least one vital aspect. Get him 
out of bed in winter at five o’clock. Put him into a 
stable to feed, groom, and harness a team of horses. 
After breakfast get him into the field at six and put 
the iron handles of a plough into his fists two hours 
before the sun can thiaw the ice off them. He has 
to work or shiver, and by twelve o’clock he may have 
earned his dinner, having made good furrows instead 
of taking pay for bad theories. Six months of this may 
clear his head and give some sort of value to his 
ideas about land. I recommend him no more than a 
preliminary part of my own schooling. By way of 
contrast with Yorkshire, 1 am writing an article on 
a typical farm in Connaught, where the efficient farmer 
has been hunted down to make room for the unimprov- 
able peasant and the paid expert. 


CHARLES BROOKFIELD. 
By WaLtTerR HERRIES POLLOCK. 


nm many nights ago I took Charles Brookfield’s 

‘* Random Reminiscences ’’ from its place on the 
shelf to console me, as it had often done before, in the 
warries of insomnia. I found it, as always, most divert- 
ing and entertaining company, and something more 
than that, since, scattered profusely through its pages, 
there are clear evidences of keen observation and of keen 
penetration into character, happily summed up in a few 
words that read as if carelessly thrown off—and, indeed, 
Charles’ pen was almost as ready in that way as was 
his talk. Yet, all the more perhaps because my memory 
was still full of what was to prove the last of many 
long and delightful talks with him, I could not but 
think how false an idea of the author people must get 
who knew him only from those pages or only as the 

ing’ and spontaneously witty personage whom 
they might have met at social gatherings after admiring 
his singular skill in transforming himself into somebody 
else on the stage. 

There must have been many too who spoke of him 
witha curious kind of personal regard who knew him 
only by his dramatic assumptions, some of which will 
surely be remembered. He was an actor of great 
natural and cultivated versatility, and he had many 
accomplishments to back him. He could fence well, 
dance well, sing well. He once played a short engage- 
ment with the German Reeds, in which, naturally, a call 
was made upon his vocal powers and was capitally an- 
swered. I remember his telling me at the time that he 
enjoyed the engagement particularly because of the kind 
of happy-family tone that marked the relations between 
themselves of the small company, and this was one of 
many proofs that I noted, during more years of friend- 
ship than I care to count, that his deepest and inmost 
tastes were all in the direction of simplicity. 


In this, as in some other things, Charles Brookfield 
had much in common with his father, Canon Brookfield, 
from whom I think there is no doubt that he inherited 
that dramatic genius (for it was a touch of genius rather 
than a nursed talent) which by some curious and freakish 
fate never fully found itself. Canon Brookfield, if he 
had been born to the stage, would, one cannot but sup- 
pose, have been as fine an actor as he was a preacher. 
In days of yore, when there was some real literary leisure, 
there were such things as Shakespeare ‘‘ readings ”’, in 
which the parts were distributed among people, some 
of them notable people, who sat round a table and read 
for their own and each other’s pleasure. At one such 
meeting Canon Brookfield was ‘‘ cast’’ both for Mal- 
volio and for the Clown in ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’. In the 
prison scene, it will be remembered, there is a dialogue 
between Malvolio and the Clown, who speaks both in 
his own character and in that of the solemn Sir Topas. 
Canon Brookfield triumphed over the difficulties of the 
triple assumption in a fashion which was really surpris- 
ing. Nor can I think of anyone, except Charles, his son 
(who won the Winchester Reading Prize at Cambridge), 
who could do the same thing with equally perfect skill 
and seeming absence of effort. The Canon was a man 
more marked by humour than by wit, and of humour 
Charles had a full share enough, which was shown 
largely in pen-and-ink sketches which made one perceive 
that he might have been a fine draughtsman had inclina- 
tion taken him in that direction. 

It was James Spedding who wrote of Canon Brook- 
field, after describing the Homeric laughter which he 
could arouse, ‘‘ yet I think when he was alone he found 
himself in very grave company ’’. Now Charles Brook- 
field was not, like his father, a ‘‘ man of humourous- 
melancholy mark ’’, but there was great seriousness in 
him at need, though from the preface to his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences ’’, and perhaps from his general talk, it might 
be thought that he had taken for his motto Mr. Bennet’s 
saying in ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice ’’—‘‘ For what do we 
live but to make sport for our neighbours, and to laugh 
at them in our turn?’”’ It was no such thing. Charles 
Brookfield was serious enough when there was any work 
on hand that wanted a thoroughly good heart as well 
as a witty brain; he was serious when he went on the 
stage; he was serious when he joined the Roman 
Catholic Church; he was serious when he undertook 
the entirely unexpected tasks belonging to the office 
of Licenser of Plays; he had always been serious in 
attention to his dramatic work. In short, he was serious 
in all his duties, including his home duties, though 
these were also the great delight of his life. 
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SONG. 


~ ITTING lonely, ever lonely, 
Waiting, waiting for one only, 
Thus I count the weary moments flitting by ; 
And the heavy evening gloom 
Gathers slowly in the room, 
And the chill November darkness dims the sky. 
Now the countless busy feet 
Cross each other in the street, 
And I watch the faces flitting past my door ; 
But the step that lingered nightly 
And the hand that rapped so lightly 
And the face that beamed so brightly 
Come no more. 


By the firelight’s fitful gleaming 

I am dreaming, ever dreaming, 

And the rain is slowly falling all around; 
And voices that are nearest 

Of friends the best and dearest, 

Appear to take a strange and distant sound. 
Now the weary wind is sighing, 

And the murky day is dying, 

And the withered leaves lie scattered round my door ; 
But that voice whose gentle greeting 

Set this heart so wildly beating 

At each fond and frequent meeting 


Comes no more. Ww. B. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 October 1913. 


Sir,—Mr. Lloyd George, who possesses a strong 
sense of humour, must often chuckle over the proceed- 
ings of his political opponents, who persist in treating 
him as a serious constructive statesman, and seldom 
lose an opportunity of glorifying him unconsciously at 
the expense of his colleagues. _Indeed, it is not an 
exaggeration to state that it is his opponents who have 
contributed most to his importance, and who have 
elevated him to a position which, to put it mildly, is 
extremely distasteful to the majority of the Liberal 
party. 

There seem to be two appropriate methods of dealing 
with Mr. Lloyd George from the party point of view. 
One is the method employed by Mr. Maxse, Lord 
Wolmer, M.P., and other stalwarts, and consists in 
telling him the truth about himself. Like many other 
truculent personages, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is of an extremely sensitive nature, and, when unable 
to reply to charges brought against him, takes refuge 
in pitiful whinings and childish irrelevancies which 
deceive no one. The inference, for instance, to be 
drawn from his recent correspondence with Lord 
Wolmer on the subject of Marconi shares is that for 
a Minister to make £30,000 by speculation would be 
an atrocious crime, but that the gain, or even the loss, 
of a comparatively small sum, is a distinctly creditable 
action which should be recognised by a banquet at the 
National Liberal Club. These controversies, from the 
party point of view, are clearly advantageous, for they 
serve to demonstrate what manner of man the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is, and it may be confidently 
presumed that they fill orthodox Liberal breasts with 
anguish. 

The other obvious method is to pay no attention to 
him unless it is absolutely necessary. Yet, strange to 
say, whenever he makes a fresh move in the party 
game, the Unionist Press and many Unionist politicians 
combine to invest his action with the most supreme 
importance, and some, indeed, appear occasionally 
unable to restrain their admiration. The latest and 
most remarkable instance of the fascination which Mr. 
Lloyd George exercises upon his political opponents is 
the ease with which he has diverted attention from 
Ireland, Welsh Disestablishment, etc., etc., by means 
of the so-called Land Bursting Campaign. To judge 
from what appears in the Press, it would almost seem 
that the question of whether pheasants eat mangolds 
or not is more important than the possibility of civil 
war in Ireland. Surely it must be perfectly plain to 
everyone that Land Bursting is merely one of the 
most cynical attempts to obtain votes that have been 
made for some time, and that nothing else is in view; 
yet we seem to be doing more to boom Land Burst- 
ing than the Liberal party itself. Why attach so much 
importance to Mr. Lloyd George’s views? Of what 
value is his opinion upon the land question? What is 
there in his past to show that he possesses any con- 
structive or administrative capacity? Has he been a 
success either as a public or even as a private financier ? 
Why not, in short, leave him alone occasionally ? 

These simple reflexions are suggested by the article 
headed ‘‘ An Artful Dodger’’, which appeared in the 
SaTurDAY Review of last week. 

I am, yours, etc., 
NEWTON. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Monreith, 24 October 1913. 
Sir,—Scotland having been made the corpus vile 
for the first experiment of a Land Court in Great 


Britain, an experiment which, it appears, is about to 
be extended to England, will you allow a Scottish land- 


owner, who, so far as in him lay, has borne a modest 
part in endeavouring to keep the small cultivator on 
the soil, to offer a few considerations bearing directly 
upon this pressing problem ? 

I pass over the campaign of calumny upon land- 
owners as a class which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer opened at Bedford on 11 October, thereby to 
cast odium upon the system under which British agri- 
culture has set the standard for that kind of industry 
throughout the temperate zones—I pass it over, because 
it would far exceed the limits of a letter to deal with 
the accusations in detail. 

I pass over the strange anomaly of a Free Trade 
Ministry singling out one industry from all the others 
for spoon-feeding ; in other words, applying a system 
of bounty or State aid to divert or arrest the develop- 
ment of agriculture on natural economic lines. 1 pass 
this over, because no one interested in the welfare of 
the nation would exact rigid adherence to political con- 
sistency in an endeavour to stem the exodus of our 
rural population. We landowners—most of us, at 
least—would be well content to submit to an encroach- 
ment upon our rights if we could feel any confidence 
that it would lead to the establishment of a self-reliant 
and prosperous peasantry. 

Most men are commendably reluctant to thrust 
details of their private affairs upon the attention of the 
public ; but unless some of us overcome that reluctance 
it is not possible for those who are without practical 
experience in land management and agriculture to form 
any idea of (1) what number per cent. of those who 
apply for small holdings are qualified by training and 
experience to make a living off them; (2) of those so 
qualified, how many will prove content to put up with © 
the hard life and the meagre and uncertain return for 
their labour ; and (3) the cost entailed upon the owner 
in the effort to preserve small holdings. I have there- 
fore taken from my estate books the particulars relating 
to five small holdings on an estate of 16,000 acres, to 
which I succeeded in 1877. Various opportunities have 
been presented during these six-and-thirty years of 
bettering my revenue by throwing these and other small 
holdings into adjacent larger farms, the tenants of 
which were eager to have them at a higher rent and 
relieve me of the cost of erecting and maintaining the 
houses, etc., on them, but I was determined to keep 
the small men if I could. 


No. 1 No. 2 (a) | No. 3(b) | No. 4(c) | No. 5 (d) 


Acreage oe 21.951 33-859 54.172 63.544 47-924 
Present Annual 
Rent... .. | £18 129| £36 £38 211 | £42 310) £55 4 4 


| 
Rent per Acre.. 12s. 8d. 41 0| 14s. 2d. 138. 7d. 4235 


No. of Years 
included in 
Return... 20 20 35 20 | 20 


Total Rent Paid | £278 18 0| £663 5 8 £1063 17 4| £826 1 3 m 


Total Ex i- | 
ture by Owner | £259 15 10| £258 8 2| £530 6 7/ £415 19 8 ast 12 4 


Net Return 
from Holding | £19 2 £404 17 6| £533 10 9| S410 7 | L621 19 1 


Net Annual Re- 
turn per Acre 11d. 12s. 4d. ss. 8d. 6s. 7d. 138. ad. 


(a) Tenant formerly a ploughman, works his holding well; but 
says he would have been better off had he remained in service. 
And so does his son, who is about to leave to take service again — 
as a ploughman, when the farmer will have to engage a farm 
hand ; for although there is not enough to keep two men employed 
all through the year, the work is too much for one man at 
certain seasons. 

(b) The history of this holding is a remarkable one. Thirty- 
five years ago the tenant died leaving no heir. I let the holding © 
to my head ploughman at a rent of £30, pulling down the old 
dwelling house and erecting a new one. He died in three years, 
having failed to pay a penny of rent. His son took over the 
holding, paid the rent for two years, asked to be relieved of his 
lease and went off to Canada. I then let the place to the head - 
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ploughman of a neighbouring farm, who did very well, com- 
pleting a nineteen years’ lease. Then he left to take a larger 


mc) Excellent arable land. 

(d) This holding contains 36.202 acres of fine arable and eleven 
acres of seaside pasture. As it is on a charming part of the coast, 
where there is a brisk demand for summer lodgings, I pulled down 
the old house, built one with extra accommodation for lodgers, 
and let it to the head ploughman of a neighbouring farm, an 
exemplary workman and character. As a farmer he proved a 
complete failure, allowing the land to deteriorate to such an 
extent that, when he died early in the present year, I ought 
to have resumed occupation, but allowed the widow and her family 
to remain. 

From these returns of typical small holdings in a 
fine agricultural district it will be seen that from 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5, extending in all to about 166 acres 
at a total annual rent of £152 3s. 10d., the landlord 
received in twenty years £2948 16s.’ 4d. and spent 
£1392 16s. 10d., leaving a net revenue during that 
period of 41555 19s. 6d., or an average annual net 
rent of £77 15s. From No. 3 holding he received in 
thirty-five years £1063 17s. 4d., spending in that time 
£530 6s. 7d., which leaves a net revenue of 
£533 10s. gd., or £15 6s. per annum for 54.172 acres. 

To take another example from the other end of 
Scotland. During the present month of October the 
Scottish Land Court dealt with an application by the 
Commissioners for the compulsory formation of small 
holdings on one of the Seafield estates in Inverness- 
shire, when it was clearly brought out in evidence how 
large a proportion of the gross rental had been returned 
to the land in the shape of buildings and improvements. 
The gross rental of this estate is £6140, whereof £2519 
is for agricultural subjects, the balance consisting of 
sporting rights, feus, etc. The total expenditure on 
buildings and improvements in sixty years—1853 to 
1912—has been 4,144,400, whereof £18,100 was spent 
on the mansion-house let with shootings, an average of 
#2405 per annum. Public burdens come to £1125 per 
annum, leaving a net revenue to the owner of £2610« 

In this case, as in those cases quoted from my own 
estate, it is clear that the economic rent has disappeared 
—i.e. that the landlord has ceased to derive any value 
from the land apart from the buildings and other works 
which he and his predecessors have executed upon it. 
By the interference of the State small holdings such 
as these are to be multiplied, whereby the interests of 
three classes of ‘person are involved: (a) the landlord, 
who, while relieved of all expense in buildings 
and improvements on the new holdings, will be 
reduced to the position of a mere _ rent-charger, 
without the power of exercising any discretion 
in the choice of tenants, and will be left to take 
his chance of collecting rents which he has had no 
voice in fixing ; (b) the small-holder, who, in nine cases 
out of ten, will find it impossible to make a decent 
living off less land than will supply labour for a pair 
of horses; and (c) the general taxpayer, who is to be 


called on to bear the expense of building, fencing, 


road-making upon every small holding created. 

The spirit in which this new order of things is being 
commended to the community is one that will hardly 
contribute to harmonious working. It is true that Mr. 
Acland, the son of one large landowner in the West 
of England and the brother of another, prefaces the 
report of Mr. Lloyd George’s secret Land Committee 
by the pious hope ‘‘ that we are not about to see the 
interest of large owners and occupiers on the one hand 
set over against the interests of the labourers and 
small holders on the other’’. But can any reasonable 
man fail to recognise this as the effect, if not the intent, 
of the Bedford speech? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
27 Bryanston Street, W., 
22 October 1913. 
Sir,—In view of Lord Haldane’s insistence upon the 
advisability, if not the necessity, of ‘‘ clear thinking ”’’, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill’s recent statement that 
*‘ Liberalism is successful because it does not treat the 


symptom but always seeks the cause’’, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s discourse at Bedford cannot be considered by 
even his coadjutors and friends to be wholly satisfying 
as an economic and historic exposé of the land question, 
for, apart from the quality of lucidity, I do not find any 
evidence of even an attempt to seek to state those 
causes which suggest themselves to the ‘‘ man in the 
street ’’, and it is the more obvious of these which, 
with your permission, I would submit. 

An analogy, at once ethico-political and economic, 
between the conditions prevailing in the Roman Empire, 
prior to its disintegration, and those which, under the 
zwgis of Neo-Toryism, have arisen in England, condi- 
tions which have rapidly developed into a system of 
compulsory co-operation under State agencies, a form 
of enslavement inherent to collectivism, may, perhaps, 
be of service. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour gives the following vivid descrip- 
tion of the ethico-political conditions in force in the 
Roman Empire : 

‘* Associations connected with industry or commerce, 
which began by freely exchanging public service for 
public privilege, found their members subjected to ever- 
increasing obligations, for the due performance of 
which they and their children were liable in person and 
in property. Thus while Christianity, and the other 
forces that made for mercy, were diminishing the 
slavery of the slave, the needs of the Bureaucracy com- 
pelled it to trench ever more and more upon the free- 
dom of the free. It was each man’s duty—so ran the 
argument—to serve the commonwealth: he could best 
serve the commonwealth by devoting himself to his 
calling if it were one of public necessity : this duty he 
should be required under penalties to perform, and to 
devote, if necessary to its performance, labour to the 
limits of endurance, fortune to the last shilling, and 
family to the remotest generation. Through this crude 
experiment in socialism the civilised world seemed to 
be rapidly moving towards a system of universal caste, 
imposed by no immemorial custom, .supported by no 
religious scruple, but forced on an unwilling people by 
the Emperor’s edict and the executioner’s lash.”’ 

As in primitive Rome, the efficient population of Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages was represented by the 
farmer. He paid with his body for the use of the land 
which he had received from the lord of the manor. Like 
the Roman, he was a high order of husbandman, who 
could only flourish and multiply when well fed, so that 
when grain was imported in large quantities from 
Sicily, which induced the migration of vagrants to 
Rome, and later, when Egypt, possessed of the 
cheapest energy in the human shape of the “‘ fellah”’, 
formed part of the free economic system of the Empire, 
the husbandman, unable to compete, failed to pay his 
rent. Thus, by economic necessity, great estates were 
formed in the hands of the economically strong. In 
the course of time, though, the importation of cereals 
from Egypt, which had to be paid for in specie, in addi- 
tion to the already existing deficit from her Eastern 
trade, caused a financial crisis which brought about the 
building of Constantinople. 

Accepting Tacitus’ statement that usury had always 
been a scourge of Rome, Mr. Brookes Adams concludes 
his essay on ‘‘ The Romans’”’ by saying: ‘*‘ But a time 
came when the suction of the usurers so wasted the life 
of the community that the stream of bullion ceased to 
flow from the capital to the frontiers ; then, as the sus- 
taining force failed, the line of troops along the Danube 
and the Rhine was drawn out until it broke, and the 
barbarians poured in unchecked.’’ 

For the purposes of the analogy, the ‘‘ State’’ must 
be substituted for the ‘‘ Usurers’’, and it should be 
taken into consideration that England has spent during 
the last thirty years £300,000,000 on pauperism, and 
is still being forced to contribute some £ 150,000,000 
a year for the maintenance and education of her poor, 
which sum represents a considerable part of the total 
of 1000. millions of gold coined or available for coin- 
age; whereas Germany created and developed her in- 
dustries with the £200,000,000 which she received as 
indemnity from France, and with the profits derived 
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from these industries is enabled to maintain her army 
and increase her fleet. For the Egyptian “‘ fellah ’’ sub- 
stitute the Argentine with its paper money, the Mexico 
of Diaz and Limentour with her silver currency, and, 
in each case, a reserve fund in gold sufficient to keep 
the rate of exchange as constant between the Argen- 
tine, Mexico, and countries with a gold standard, as 
between those countries which are on a gold basis, and 
yet obtain a profit, on the exchange alone, on all ex- 
ports, of at least 100 per cent. in the case of the Argen- 
tine and approximately that amount in the case of 
Mexico. This analogy may, by supplying a cause, 
suggest a reason why the requisite money is not readily 
forthcoming for re-peopling the land, for ‘‘ the Em- 
peror’s edict and the executioner’s lash’’ were con- 
sidered then, as now, to be guided by a beneficent hand, 
and those economic heresies represented by the paper 
currency of the Argentine, and silver, the basis of the 
economic system of the Mexico referred to, are, to-day, 
more constant and forceful factors than was the 
Egyptian ‘‘ fellah ’’. 

I am not in a position to answer Mr. Lloyd George’s 
question, ‘‘ Who created the Land?’’ but Monsieur 
Taine, in his ‘‘ Les Origines de la France Contem- 
poraine’’, will make it clear to him that it was the 
Catholic clergy, ‘‘the underlying stratum of modern 
society ’’, who reclaimed and redeemed the land, as the 
following reference to England more than suggests :— 

‘In Great Britain, which, like Gaul, had become a 
Latin colony, but whereof the conquerors remained 
pagan for a century and a half, arts, industries, society, 
language, were all destroyed; of an entire people, ex- 
tirpated or massacred, nothing remained but slaves. 
We can now but divine their traces ; reduced to the con- 
dition of beasts of burden, they have disappeared from 
history. Such would have been the fate of Europe had 
not her priesthood swiftly charmed the fierce brutes to 
whom the Continent belonged.’’ 

Monsieur Taine will also leave no doubt in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s mind that it was the noble who laid the second 
stratum on which modern society is built, and that, if 
he obtained authority, property, and honours, it was 
because he was entitled to them. As a Reformer, Mr. 
Lloyd George should be well acquainted with the uses 
made of the property of which the Catholic Church was 
despoiled, notwithstanding the fact that she held it in 
trust for, and administered it on behalf of, the poor. 

It may be apposite to draw attention to the fact 
that, under the Bureaucracy which administers France, 
not more than 1.75 francs of every twenty sub- 
scribed to the fund for the relief of the poor, 
known as “‘ L’assistance publique ’’ ever reaches the 
poor, for whom it was intended; and that, in view of 
the fact that, under the present Jacobin régime, there 
is a net loss of £1,700,000 to the British taxpayer in 
the administration of the new Land Taxes, it is fair 
commentary to say that, though actually a far smaller 
sum, the Bureaucracy of England is in a fair way to 
compete successfully with that of France. 

One would have thought that it was a matter of 
common knowledge that, second to the Reformation, 
industrialism was the chief cause of wholesale eviction, 
and that whomsoever Mr. Lloyd George, in his omni- 
science, might appoint to the ‘‘ Ministry of Land’”’ 
will “‘ be as impotent to guide the evolution of a com- 
munity as an astronomer to modify the orbit of a 
comet.”’ 

I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 


CRISTOBAL DE MURRIETA. 


CORFIELD AND THE COWARDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Arden, Weybridge, 22 October 1913. 


Sir,—In the varied judgments which have been 
passed on Richard Corfield’s action at Dul Madoba, 
one weighty consideration seems to have been over- 
looked. Corfield was one of the officers called in to 


carry out the reasonable scheme for keeping the peace 
in Somaliland formulated in 1905 after the comparative 
failure of the last punitive expedition. He was one of 
the officers deputed in 1910 to assist in its shameless 
evacuation. ‘Two other of the officers so employed 
declined to have anything further to do with British 
service. Corfield came back in 1912, taking his life 
in his hands, to the assistance of the men who had loved 
and trusted him, with the shame of that old dishonour 
branded on his mind, and in his heart the determination 
to restore so far as in him lay the lost honour of his 
country. The men who employed him knew perfectly 
well what was the temper of his spirit, and, however 
cleverly they may have covered their own liabilitv in 
despatches, were quite aware that he would be no 
party to a fresh betrayal of the tribesmen to political 
considerations. What were the instructions spoken for 
his ear alone we shall probably never know; but we 
do know what they were not, else he would never have 
accepted them for his marching orders. He returned 
to Somaliland to wipe from the memory of its people 
the stain of our perfidy; there was but one way to do 
that, and when the time came he took it. While he was 
alive and in the lead, there would be no funking an 
issue. The men whom he served knew that as well 
as the men who served him. They knew that whatever 
he did would be the very opposite of what was done in 
1910. He died, and the worth of his death is most 
wonderfully attested by the bodies of those five faithful 
souls who fell beside him. They paid their debt to 
him, and raised above him that most splendid monu- 
ment; our debt to him is greater, and still remains to 
be paid. We have to save his memory from the men 
who for the pettiest of private ends have tried to 
defame it; and not for his sake only, but for the sake 
of others, as ready as he to give their lives for the 
honour of their country, and as liable as he to just the 
treatment he has received. 

I hope in a brief record of his life to show the sort of 
man he was, and to make his countrymen realise the 
work that was thrust upon him. That every obstacle 
possible will be offered to that project is proved by the 
fact that his very despatch box has so far been denied 
to those who have a right to claim it. It seems as 
though the soil of Somaliland will soon begin to have 
an uncomfortable meaning. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY. 


THE RAILWAY TRAIN. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Leigh-on-Sea, 21 October 1913. 

S1r,—I hope you will allow me one or two com- 
ments on the letters which have appeared in your 
columns under the above heading. A fortnight ago 
Mr. H. Raynor Wilson suggested that in my book 
‘*Men and Rails ’’ I had let my cause run away with 
me, but in the same sentence he had to admit that 
he could charge me with no ‘‘ serious inaccuracy ”’. 
If my statements are fairly accurate, and, after all, 
my book is mostly statements of—shall I say, alleged ?— 
facts, my cause would not appear to have run me far 
off the right track. 

As to Mr. Wilson’s point that men have no neea 
to pass between or under buffers of goods waggons, 
he may be right. They do not ‘‘need’”’ to go under 
or between buffers if they do not value their job, but — 
shunters and guards continually do go under or 
between because they could not get on with their work 
without. I deal with this point at some length in my 
book, but I may as well mention here that I have gone 
under and between buffers hundreds of times. The 
regulations are frequently ignored when there is a 
press of work: the cry of the officials is, ‘‘ Get the 
stuff moving ’’. 

On the subject of accidents in the United States I 
think I need add nothing to the letter you published 
last week from Mr. T. A. Brockelbank. 
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There is, however, one other point I should like to 
deal with, and that is Mr. Wilson’s statement that the 
percentage of shunters killed and injured last year 
was one in thirteen, instead of one in ten, as stated 
in ‘* Men and Rails’. Owing to having just removed 
into new quarters I cannot lay hands on all my papers, 
but I believe these are the facts :— 

In the ‘‘ General report to the Board of Trade upon 
the accidents that have occurred on railways of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1912”’—signed by 
Mr. W. F. Marwood—is a table which shows for the 
year 1912 the number of shunters and others “killed 
or injured in accidents, other than train accidents, in 
which the movement of trains and railway vehicles 
was concerned ’’, and the proportions of killed and 
injured to the numbers employed. This table gives 
Mr. Wilson’s figure of one in thirteen. But if we look 
up the general returns issued by the Board of Trade 
and signed by Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, we find lists 
of casualties under two headings. Now the number 
of shunters employed in 1910, the last year for which 
the figures are available, and upon which the Board 
of Trade bases its report, was 13,281. The number 
of casualties among shunters ‘‘in accidents to trains, 
and by the movement of railway vehicles ’’, was 1016 
in 1912. The number of casualties among shunters 
‘* otherwise than in accidents to trains or by the move- 
ment of railway vehicles ’’ was 336 in 1912. Thus my 
figures: 1352 casualties among 13,281 shunters em- 
ployed. 

Believe me, I shall be honestly grateful to Mr. 
Wilson if he will show me, first, that I am wrong, 
and, second, where and how I go wrong, in coming to 
the conclusion that one in ten shunters was killed or 
injured on the railways of the United Kingdom last 
year. 

Yours, etc., 
ROWLAND KENNEY. 


LOYAL AUSTRALIA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Savage Club. 


S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ D. C. L.’’ sets out to 
make our marrow freeze with his wild prophecies about 
Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, the United 
States, and Great Britain. Will you allow me (as an 
Australian of over thirty years’ standing, who had the 
best of opportunities of knowing the position in the 
Pacific from the point of view of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, of successive Australian Governments, of New 
Zealand Governments; and some opportunity also of 
judging the United States point of view) to put before 
your readers by way of correction a few facts? 

Australia has never shown the slightest desire to link 
her fortunes with those of the United States. When 
a United States fleet visited Australia recently it had 
a cordial reception. Any foreign fleet visiting Aus- 
tralia would be cordially received. The Australian is 
very hospitable ; and he loves a ‘‘ show’’. 

It has been part of the policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment for many years to work towards the transfer of 
the immediate control of the Pacific islands of the 
Empire to the Australian Government. The fact that 
New Zealand and Australia are rivals for the honour 
of this ‘‘ Pacific overlordship within the Empire’’ has 
been the chief obstacle to this transfer. At the present 
time the Australian Government is in charge of Papua 
(British New Guinea), at the pressing request of the 
Imperial Government. 

The ‘‘ Sectional Australian Fleet’? was constructed 
on the advice and with the fullest approval of the British 
Admiralty, which even offered a subsidy towards it of 
#250,000 a year. This subsidy was very properly 
refused by the Australian Government, which decided 
instead to continue its subsidy of £250,000 to the 
British Home Fleet until the Australian Pacific Fleet 
was complete. (See Blue-book reporting Imperial 
Defence Conference of 1909 et seq.) 

Australia has shown an almost fussy desire to stand 


in with the Mother Country in all quarrels. She sent 
a military and naval contingent to the Soudan War; 
a large contingent of troops to the South African War ; 
and a naval contingent to help to suppress the Boxer 
outbreak. Apart from this argument from history, 
there is no sane reason why Australia should ever desire 
to part from the Mother Country. She gains much, 
loses nothing by union. She is forced to pay no taxes, 
contribute no ships or soldiers, make no preferential 
abatements. True, she does some of these things, but 
purely of her own will. 

Admitted that within the last five years the prestige 
of Great Britain has been a great deal lowered in 
Australian eyes owing to the developments of British 
politics, it still stands immeasurably higher than that 
of the United States. 

The matters of controversy between the Mother 
Country and Australia in regard to the Pacific have 
never caused any really serious trouble. The gravest 
was when Queensland annexed New Guinea for the 
British flag and the Home Government of the day 
insisted on giving a share of the island to Germany 
and Holland. Nowadays a section of Australian public 
opinion is inclined to think that the Mother Country is 
too tolerant of foreign encroachments in the Pacific; 
but the wiser heads recognise that the Titan carries 
a heavy enough load already, without seeking further 
possessions in the Pacific. 

I apologise for taking up so much of your space. 
But ‘‘ D. C. L.’s’’ statements might well be profoundly 
mischievous if allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Yours, etc., 
Frank Fox. 


LAUGHTER. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Cavendish Hotel, 83 Jermyn Street, S.W., 
8 October 1913. 


Sir,—Laughter is always vulgar and offensive. For 
instance, whatever there may be of pleasure in a theatre 
—and there isn’t much—the place is made impossible 
by laughter. ‘‘ The loud laugh proclaims the vacant 
mind ’’, and the vacant mind always seems to laugh 
at the wrong thing—at things that should be sacred 
with respect. 

I have heard ‘‘ a person ’’’—I think it was a woman 
—laugh at a masterpiece by Degas. I have seen and 
heard others laugh at cruelty and suffering, and I have 
even heard of some who laugh in church! No! it is 
very seldom that happiness is refined or pleasant to 
see. 

Perhaps that is why the best of everything is pro- 
duced by or in suffering, and it has always been so. 
What must have been the suffering in the building of 
the Pyramids? And they say that after the completion 
of the Taj Mahal all the workmen had their right hands 
struck off to prevent the possibility of a reproduction. 

Didn’t Carlyle write in a consistent strain of misery? 

And are not the pictures of Velasquez and Millet the 
embodiment of experience, thought and pain? 

Isn’t music more depressing than cheerful? And 
what must have often been the tension of suffering to 
the man who produced it? Pain is horrible, but it is 
almost justified by its beauty. On the other hand 
there is the justification of mirth, when it is side by 
side and in its proper place. 

For instance, 


‘“*Let us have wine and women, 
Mirth and laughter, 
Sermons and soda water 
The day after ’’. 


But this is the merriment that is produced by wine 
and is false merriment, and there is no true merriment 
without it. 

Laughter is profane, in fact, where it is not 
ridiculous. 

Yours truly, 
Eben. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE M.P. AND THE NAVY. 


“What of the Navy?” By Alan H. Burgoyne M.P. 
Cassell. 5s. net. 


S ew critic seeking sound stuff will find it in this 
book; he who searches for defects will also find 
them easily. ‘‘ What of the Navy? ’’ might not inaptly 
have been entitled ‘‘ The Story of my Life—so far as 
I have gone’’. So far as any political career can be 
prophesied, Mr. Burgoyne will probably one day become 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and on some later day— 
who knows?—First Lord. Whatever may be said for 
or against Mr. Winston Churchill, it is reasonably 
certain he has started a new standard in our Sir Joseph 
Porters. It is very doubtful whether we shall ever 
again see nautical ignorance the prime characteristic 
of a political head of the Navy. 

Everyone who knows anything about the Navy under- 
stands the difficulties which faced Mr. Churchill in his 
efforts to break the old traditions of his office. His 
early mistakes are matters of history. There is nothing 
very remarkable about them, unless it be that they 
were not far more numerous. The Navy is a thing 
that takes long to learn about. To be sure, Mr. 
Hemmerde, k.C., when standing for Portsmouth, 
once said that any K.C. could learn all about it in four 
days. But this was merely a political utterance, and 
probably not intended as a real expression of faith. 
More lately we met another politician who said it was 
‘‘impossible to obtain a real grip of naval matters 
inside two months’ hard study’’. It is like seeing 
Rome and understanding it in a week-end! 

This ‘‘ crammed for the occasion ’’ type of politician 
is, however, expiring. That he is so is well for our 
national existence—since a politician with a little more 
or less parrot knowledge of his subject is far more liable 
to error than any good old Sir Joseph Porter, frankly 
ignorant and frankly acting merely as the figurehead 
of the First Sea Lord. 

To the historian of the future will belong the task 
of discovering for certain whether or no the old plan, 
foolish as it seemed, was on the list of those things 
which are altogether wrong in theory, but somehow 
work excellently in practice. Our task lies merely with 
the trend of things of to-day and to-morrow. The 
present ideal—semi-articulate as yet—is that the future 
civilian holder of naval office must have a great deal 
more than a nodding acquaintance with ships and the 
things that pertain to ships. Hereafter it will be 
demanded that he shall be an efficient link between the 
Navy, which is a strange world of its own, and the 
great body of the public, which knows nothing of that 
world save the most superficial. 

Mr. Burgoyne, in his—evidently—quite unconscious 
exposition of his own growth, begins at a very early 
stage. His article on ‘‘ Naval Life’’, though it has 
been clearly brought to date in places, is an early effort, 
for the Japanese cruisers of the ‘‘ Hashidate ’’ type are 
mentioned as fitted with tripod masts—which have long 
been removed! The bulk of the information generally 
suggests a highly popular penny weekly. It shows us 
Mr. Burgoyne in the caterpillar stage—possessed of 
about as much grasp of the true inwardness of naval 
affairs as the average M.P. who has ‘‘ crammed ”’ the 
subject. 

Elsewhere the articles are printed in no chronological 
order, but later one discovers a more developed 
Burgoyne. There is no more flavour of *‘ well-got-up ’’. 
Instead we find a pillar of the Navy League with a 
passion for carefully selected statistics. What these 
statistics are designed to prove matters little, since at 
the best but a fraction of the Navy and its real meaning 
is to be expressed in figure or argument. The real 
Navy is an elusive thing. ‘*‘ Dreadnoughts’’ must be 
met by ‘* Dreadnoughts’’ more numerous and more 
powerful ; they must be manned by better men than the 
enemy—these and many like things are truisms. But 
beyond all. this there is a greater field—greater for 


those upon whom the provision of the obviously neces- 
sary things rest. 

Why should a ‘‘ Dreadnought’? be met by a 
‘* Dreadnought ’’’, when a single submarine may easily 
put her out of action? What is the definite purpose of 
a battle cruiser? Why should speed be a fetish? And 
so on. Ever the eternal Why?—the answer being 
clearer, but the reason harder and harder the deeper 
one goes. 

These are things that Civil Lords of the Admiralty 
will have to understand the inwardness of, for no naval 
colleague will ever be able to explain to them in clear 
black and white unless they have laboriously for 
years trained themselves. In the modern Navy there 
is no such thing as a Young School—that is merely a 
handy phrase for the trend of thought. The trend of 
thought admits of no dogma. It is often least dogmatic 
when it seems most to be otherwise. For example, the 
latest trend to-day is often expressed in the younger 
ranks as ‘‘ ‘ Dreadnoughts’ are played out’’, but this 
does not in the least imply a conviction that the capital 
ship has become purposeless. At the most it merely 
means that some new kind of capital ship is needed. 

Mr. Burgoyne’s book gives us glimpses of a grasp 
of these and similar elusive matters, and it also gives 
us the promise that—when his time comes—he will 
begin where Mr. Winston Churchill leaves off. 

Between now and then many things will probably 
happen. But ‘‘ What of the Navy? ’”’ will remain as an 
interesting series of milestones along the road of the 
new type of politician ‘‘ interested in the Navy’’. 


JANE AUSTEN. 


“Jane Austen.” By Francis Warre Cornish. Mac- 
millan. 2s. net. 


HE *‘ English Men of Letters ’’ series now contains 
four volumes on English women of letters, Jane 
Austen’s companions being Fanny Burney, Maria Edge- 
worth, and George Eliot. The whole series has always 
been distinguished by the right sort of consonance be- 
tween the authors and their respective subjects, and in 
the present case it would have been difficult to make a 
happier choice than the Vice-Provost of Eton. His 
admiration of Jane Austen’s works is obviously of such 
long standing that he is not blind, with the blindness 
of youthful enthusiasm, to her faults; but exercise of 
the critical faculty has helped to ripen his appreciation 
of her merits, and the result is a temperate and illuminat- 
ing study. Indeed, Mr. Warre Cornish may well have 
shrunk from the preparation of the biographical details 
which it was incumbent upon him to supply; for with 
Jane Austen, as with Shakespeare, it is the works that 
matter—to inquire into their lives is really only curiosity. 
In both cases, too, the literary history of the works is 
more interesting. 

Jane Austen was born in 1775, published ‘‘ Sense and 
Sensibility ’’ in 1811, ‘* Pride and Prejudice ’’ in 1813, 
Mansfield Park’’ in 1814, ‘‘Emma’”’ in 1815—and 
died in 1817. Her works were not collected until 1833, 
when Bentley published a complete edition, on which 
her readers had to depend until 1892. It was only half 
a century after her death that her reputation began to - 
spread; but the last twenty years have established it 
firmly, perhaps because, as Mr. Warre Cornish points 
out, it has been ‘‘ recognised that the analytical psycho- 
logy of modern novelists was implicitly present ’’ in her 
works. The novels are not ‘‘ meat for little people nor 
for fools ’’ ; the circle of her admirers can never embrace 
the universe, but the true devotee shrugs his shoulders 
in pity of those who cannot read her, and gets him back 
to his twentieth perusal of her works. 

We say perusal rather than reading, for to us there 
is a significance in the former word which more nearly 
conveys the requisite sense of the attitude demanded 
of a reader of Jane Austen. Anybody nowadays can 
‘*read’’, but it needs a gift to be able to ‘‘ peruse’”’ 
and to enjoy both perusal and reperusal : it also implies 
a high literary quality in the writing perused. The 
novels, as we are here told, are the offspring of “‘a 
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mind of extraordinary swiftness and nimbleness, and 
of the wit which sees unexpected relations instantly, and 
at once throws them into perfect form, by an instinctive 
choice of the right words’’. Everywhere the work is 
delicate ; yet no thread of warp or woof but bears a par- 
ticular strain, and this complete craftsmanship gives 
the whole fabric, fine as it is, an elasticity that lends it 
permanence. The Austen devotee who knows the novels 
thoroughly can always find something new. 

In dealing with ‘‘ Mansfield Park’’, Mr. Warre 
Cornish debates in some very happy phrases the ques- 
tion between the novelist and the dramatist. ‘‘ Jane 
Austen ’’, he says, ‘‘ never moves more freely than in 
dialogue ; and she is able at certain moments to combine 
both methods, and to dramatise while she narrates.’’ 
Certainly she possessed the dramatist’s eye—the power 
of seeing her characters; but while the dramatist sees 
them only as agents of his purpose in a particular sense, 
Jane Austen knows hers personally—their appearance, 
speech, manners, thoughts and motives. As every real 
novelist tells us, these are the characters that get out 
of their creator’s control, and develop along their own 
lines ; and as we can reply to every such novelist, charac- 
ters that insist on living insist also on surviving. There 
can be no better evidence of the fact that Jane Austen 
lived with her characters than the record of how, as she 
sat working in the common sitting-room at Steventon, 
she would ‘‘ sometimes burst out laughing, go to her 
desk and write something down, and then back to her 
work again, and say nothing ’’. 

‘* Burst out laughing ’’: for she faithfully served the 
comic spirit. It is hard to find a just word for her 
critical attitude to the follies of her characters and her 
method of revealing their lapses from her own standard 
of taste: even ‘‘ irony ’’, however qualified with ‘* deli- 
cate ’’, seems to convey a coarseness of humour fatally 
inconsistent with Jane Austen’s supreme faculty. One is 
reminded of Adrian Harley’s jokes with Lady Blandish, 
‘* jokes delicately not decent, but so delicately so that 
it was not decent to perceive it’’. The subtlety is Jane 
Austen’s habit, which the constant reader penetrates 
constantly further. An extremely subtle and perspi- 
cacious critic, the late Dr. Verrall, in this way defended 
two readings of the text of ‘‘ Mansfield Park ’’ which 
had become corrupt, in his opinion, since the editions 
passed by the author herself. Often one hesitates to 
decide whether she meant a sentence to be read as 
ironical wholly, in part, or at all; and even her latest 
critic writes, of the meekness of her heroines, ‘‘ Woman 
was as yet unemancipated ; her function in life was to 
get married ”’. 

Other assessors of Jane Austen’s merits than Macau- 
lay have found themselves comparing her to Shake- 
speare, particularly in the faculty of drawing portraits ; 
but while the poet’s imagination gave Shakespeare the 
world to travel, Jane Austen was limited to her native 
fields—good English pastures teeming with little 
ordinary lives. But if she could not range far, she knew 
her environment thoroughly, loving life as life so com- 
pletely that nothing was too small to be uninteresting. 
Thus she probed through foibles to the core of the 
heart, and in finding comedy on the way to the elements 
of life, made that comedy as everlasting as life itself. 
Tragedy was not her means: that is a powerful purge 
for virile constitutions: she sought rather to cure by 
laughter—by means of suggestion, almost by faith- 
healing. We are all her patients, and still in need of 
her method. 


STANDING ON ONE’S HEAD. 


“The Waverley Dickens.” Illustrated by Charles 
Pears. The Waverley Book Company. 10 vols. 
2s. 6d. net each. 


E sometimes wish that publishers would bring 

out in new and cheaper forms excellent books 

of the last decade or so which have slipped out of print— 
for example, such a friendly and captivating book as 
Mr. Street’s ‘‘Ghosts of Piccadilly”’. There are at 
least a few books of the kind quite likely to pass sooner 


or later into English literature as classics of their genre 
—books that are now out of print or hard to find in 
a convenient form. But certainly the publishers are 
doing their-duty by the older masters—the accepted 
classics. ere, for instance, is Dickens in ten capital 
volumes, good enough paper and print, distinctly clever . 
illustrations—though we confess we can read our novel 
without pictures; introducers, too, such as Mr. Gals- | 
worthy and Mr. Bernard Shaw. ~~ (% 

There may be nothing fresh to say about ‘‘ Hard 
Times ’’, yet Mr. Shaw is found to say it; whilst Mr. 
Galsworthy, if he does not actually find anything fresh 
to say about ‘‘ Bleak House’’, at least has quite a 
fresh way of saying it. We trust Mr. Gilbert Chester- 
ton, too, will introduce us to Dickens in a later volume. 

The spectacle is quite entertaining when people like 
Mr. Gilbert Chesterton and Mr. Shaw are anxiously 
standing on their heads in order to survey from that 
point of vantage a man like Dickens; Dickens, who, 
almost beyond all other writers that have ever been, 
stood ever on his feet. 

One’s only doubt is whether standing on the head is 
not in danger of becoming a rather familiar, a rather 
too used-up position. It seems, for instance, to have 
surprised, if not to have disillusioned, Mr. Max Beer- 
bohm when he came back from Rapallo after a long 
absence only to find Mr. Shaw in the old well-known 
attitude—in, for Mr. Shaw, one might almost say, the 
common-form attitude. But indeed standing on one’s 
head is, when one comes to think of it, not peculiar to 
people with a literary or dramatic gift in 1913. We. 
should not be in the least surprised to learn, through 
some latest discovery by the Egyptologists, that it was 
a favourite device of clever tumblers and self-adver- 
tisers in 1913 B.C. 

Was it not Butler—the Butler of ‘‘ Hudibras ’’— 
who spoke of the passion for doing common things in 
an uncommon way? Samuel Johnson certainly knew 
well about the device—he knew of people who would tell 
the clock by algebra and drink tea by stratagem. 
Perhaps to-day our cleverest advertisers of all in the 
literary line improve a little on that : they may manage 
somehow to drink the strategic tea whilst actually on 
their heads; or, instead of telling the time by algebra, 
they may work out their surds and quadratic equa- 
tions by a timepiece. But, in reality, the device when 
examined is found the same in _ both _ instances. 
Alas, when one comes to examine it, there is no abso- 
lutely new posture under the sun. However, let us be 
thankful to the agile, active authors who stand on their 
heads for our benefit. There is no doubt that the 
spectacle often serves to set us thinking. 

Whether it always implies that the person who is 
actually standing on his or her head is thinking—well, 
that is quite another question. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 
“ The Empress Frederick : a Memoir.” Nisbet. 15s. net. 


Nae mothers of great men have generally possessed 
remarkable qualities, and the German Kaiser is 
undoubtedly the most striking figure on the European 
stage to-day. Apart, therefore, from the fact that she 
was an English Princess, his mother’s character and 
career would be well worth study. An impartial sketch 
somewhat on the lines of Sir Sidney Lee’s admirable 
Lives of Queen Victoria and King Edward is worth 
publication, even though it cannot pretend to the 
accuracy and particular information of those admir- 
able productions. It is often the fairest way of treat-. 
ing the living that some of the truth about their prede- 
cessors should be fairly though not unkindly stated 
within a reasonable time of their deaths. This prevents” 
many misconceptions about their successors, who are 
often unduly depreciated in contrast to an unreasonable 

estimate of the departed. 

It would not be correct to say that British prejudice 
against the present ruler of Germany has been promoted 
owing to an unduly generous estimate of his mother’s 
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abilities. She was indeed one of the ablest women of her 
day, but the causes of the unfortunate differences be- 
tween Bismarck and the Empress, in which for a short 
time her son was involved, have never been properly 
appreciated in this country, and have undoubtedly had 
a good deal to do with the prevalent ill-feeling now for- 
tunately diminishing. It is interesting too from the 
psychological standpoint to observe how directly the 
son’s qualities and defects are inherited from the 
mother. The interest in all sides of human activity 
as well as the irresistible impulse to tell the 
world their views on everything not always having 
regard to the appropriate time and place, great 
kindness to individuals and a desire to show appreciation 
of all successful work, are combined with the strangest 
occasional lapses from good sense and tact. 

It is undoubted that the German Emperor was utterly 
astonished at the intense resentment aroused in this 
country by the Kruger telegram. In the same way his 
mother was never able to understand why the French 
in 1891 resented certain incidents in her visit to Paris, 
conducted, it must be remembered, on semi-official lines. 
Inspections of studios and art galleries went off happily 
enough, but then the royal visitor was _ ill-advised 
enough to go to Versailles and St. Cloud and the battle- 
fields round Paris. To St. Cloud she went twice, on 
the second occasion accompanied by a large suite. It 
must be remembered that the general belief in France 
has always been that the Germans in the war burned 
down St. Cloud, though such destruction was quite un- 
necessary for the purposes of their own defence against 
the besieged forces. It is almost incredible that the 
Empress should have insisted on visiting Versailles, 
the German headquarters during the siege of Paris, 
where the proclamation of the Empire marked the 
crowning achievement of Bismarck and the last 
humiliation of France. The most incredible thing of 
all is that the Empress could never understand why 
French feeling was so deeply stirred, and finally con- 
cluded that Queen Victoria was right, and that the 
whole thing was merely meant as a demonstration by 
the Boulangists against their own Government ! 

We have dwelt on this curious episode not to throw 
discredit upon a remarkable, and in many ways attrac- 
tive, character, but because it helps to explain some- 
thing of the ill-feeling which at times undoubtedly 
clouded the relations of the German nation towards this 
illustrious lady, and which we have been always ready to 
attribute to an unreasoning dislike of England and 
English ways. But the Germans had an uneasy 
feeling that, as Bismarck said in one of his splenetic 
outbursts, she thought she had done them a favour by 
marrying into their Royal Family. Nothing of course 
could have been further from her real thoughts. But 
she did undoubtedly believe that it was a great privi- 
lege to have been born and brought up in England. 
She seems also to have always created the impression 
among foreigners, with whom she talked on such 
matters, that she held British institutions to be the best 
in the world. They would therefore be much more 
desirable for every other country than those it already 
enjoyed. This view she certainly conveyed to people 
almost to the end of her life, for we find Mr. Smalley 
recording a conversation with her, as the result of which 
she comes to the conclusion we have stated, and in 
stronger terms than we should think it just to employ. 
Mr. Smalley, of course, was a great votary of Bis- 
marck, but there is some truth in his criticism that 
‘her conviction that she knew what was best for those 
about her was so complete that the facts had to adjust 
themselves as best they could to that belief’’. Un- 
fortunately, Bismarck held equally strong views as to 
his capacity to judge for other people. 

But these failings in judgment can be shown, and 
are shown by the author, to be due in great measure 
to the training given her by her father. The Prince 
Consort was a man of strong and impressive character, 
and the Empress Frederick had been, as the eldest 
child, more distinctly influenced by him _ than 
any of the others. As we saw in the accounts 
of King Edward’s youth from inspired sources, 


his royal parents dictated even the least important 
items of education, clothing and deportment. We 
have letters here from the Prince Consort contain- 
ing instructions to his daughter after her marriage of 
an intimate domestic character, which show certainly 
a keen desire for her welfare but also a readiness to 
interfere in every kind of matter not always appropriate 
and mingled sometimes with vague metaphysical talk. 
Even more instructive and explanatory of much is the 
passage from Sir Theodore Martin’s ** Life of the Prince 
Consort ’’ quoted by the auchor: ‘* No consideration, 
public or private, would have induced the Queen or 
Prince Albert to imperil the happiness of their child 
by a marriage in which she could not have found scope 
to practise the constitutional principles in which 
she had been reared’’, This was the standpoint 
from which the new Crown Princess was led to believe 
by one parent at least that she should regard her mar- 
riage, and so undoubtedly the German Court of the day 
got to regard it. This was the beginning of trouble, 
for the old-fashioned Prussian nobility unfortunately 
gathered from her general attitude that she looked upon 
herself as a kind of missionary on behalf of ‘* constitu- 
tional principles’’ and the general Anglicisation of 
Germany. 

This was, of course, an unjust, exaggerated and 
absurd view, but it had some foundation, due not by 
any means to the mistakes of the Empress herself 
alone, and it coloured the whole of the subsequent rela- 
tions between herself and her future subjects. Her 
thoroughly German attitude when any contest was in 
progress between Germany and another country, her 
devotion to the wounded in war, the sick and the suffer- 
ing, and the countless philanthropic institutions she 
supported did, it is true, much to modify the distrust. 
Unfortunately, her qualities, no less than her defects, 
hardly harmonised with the general German attitude 
of the day. Her efforts for the better education of 
women would meet with a very different reception to- 
day from that which they received thirty years ago, 
and her interest in all kinds of worthy intellectual 
success would have been applauded instead of 
being resented as they were by the Prussian Junkers 
of the ’sixties. Junkerdom still exists, but it no longer 
sways society, where its influence, though still powerful, 
is not what it is in Prussian politics. Nothing can 
excuse the treatment meted out to the Empress by 
Bismarck immediately after the Emperor Frederick’s 
death, but in such State and dynastic quarrels the whole 
truth must be known before ultimate judgment is pro- 
nounced. We know now from the mouth of Bismarck 
himself that many of the legends current at the time 
were entirely without foundation. To have been 
mocked by so fleeting a semblance of power after so 
many years of constant anticipation of the throne was 
indeed one of the cruellest blows ever administered 
by Destiny to her victims. The tragedies of the 
Empress’ life so vastly exceed her faults that blame is 
out of place. It is only for the sake of the living and 
the comity of nations that the mistakes require 
notice. But her life was not without its compensations. 
In the words of the late Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ she had all 
the enjoyments which were derived from her own great 
abilities, her own splendid artistic talents, and from the 
powers which she exercised over the artistic, esthetic 
and intellectual life of Germany. She occupied an 
unexampled position ”’. 


MEXICO. 


“Mexico, the Land of Unrest.” By Henry Baerlein. 
Illustrated. Herbert and Daniel. 18s. net 

“A Busy Time in Mexico.” By H. B. C. Pollard. 
Illustrated. Constable. 8s. 6d. 


HE title of Mr. Baerlein’s book is not a misnomer; 
Mexican unrest bids fair to create on the Ameri- 

can Continent a problem as arduous and fraught with 
ominous possibilities as the Balkan question for 
Europe. Here is an immense country, admirably 
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situated geographically, with incalculable sources of | 


unexploited natural wealth, in the hands of a people 
incapable of establishing order and some decorous sort 
of government. If that were all, if the evils therefrom 


arising did not extend beyond the border and the natives | 
| form an opinion. Mexico paying promptly and Mexican 


of the land, the world’s interest in Mexican affairs might 
become more or less academic. There are, however, 
enormous sums of European capital invested in that 
country, and quite a large number of Americans and 
Europeans—principally Germans, Spaniards, French 
and English—settled there. These foreign settlers— 
barring a large portion of the Spanish colony—do not 
belong to the usual emigrant class, destitute, as a rule, 
which leaves the native land in quest of a new home; 
they are the well-to-do class, which represents and 
follow the migrations of wealth. Lulled into a feeling 
of security by the anesthetics of the Porfirian régime, 
foreign capital and foreign settlers of the kind de- 
scribed went- to Mexico in a steady stream during the 
last fifteen or twenty years before the Diaz collapse, 
to find at the end that at present life and property are 
not safe in Mexico, and that the causes of unrest 
are so deeply rooted in the very essence of things 
that the advent of normal conditions or even the im- 
provement of the present anomalous and_ blood- 
stained situation seems to be beyond human hope and 
foresight. 

There is much glib talk of intervention. In Europe 
people are wont to complain of the dog-in-the-manger 
policy of the United States, which, it is argued, is the 
only cause that prevents Europe—in this instance men- 
tioned as a unit of fraternal cordiality—from interven- 
ing to re-establish, manu militari, order and normality 
in Mexico. In the United States the Yellow Press and 
its irresponsible jingo following, stirred to frantic 
patriotism—of a kind—by concession-mongers and 
the like, clamour for immediate intervention with an 
army of improvised soldiers, that in the twinkling of 
an eye is to create law and order in Mexico on a 
firm and permanent basis, as in the Philippines, Cuba, 
Panama, and Nicaragua, and, incidentally, insure the 
success of engendered speculations and open perman- 
ently a wide field for future booty, under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

In truth, all this talk of intervention, European or 
American, is either ignorance of the facts at issue or 
unmitigated cant. Even supposing the United States 
and the Monroe Doctrine out of the way, European 
intervention never could ‘‘ materialise’’. The joint 
action of the ‘‘ Concert ’’ across the seas is unthinkable ; 
no European nation could find enough interest to under- 
take the task single-handed. As for the United States, 
they are not a military nation; the creation of an army 
and the undertaking of a war with Mexico—which would 
unite all Mexicans in the defence of their country, as 
Mr. Baerlein and all trustworthy observers have pointed 
out—would mean a dislocation of the life of the nation 
which no amount of endangered capital and no number 
of foreign settlers would justify. Potentially, the 
United States would be sure of victory, even as a man 
with bare feet is sure of extinguishing live embers by 
‘treading upon them. The results, however, have to be 
considered. The question, on the other hand, remains, 
how and when is the orgy of crime and violence to 
cease? 

When the Spanish-American Colonies broke away 
from the Mother Country, great hopes were enter- 
tained in England; it was thought that a new con- 
stellation of free nations had risen on the horizon of 
history. Canning waxed hopeful, and even enthusias- 
tic; Wellington, as Britain’s envoy, withdrew from the 
councils of the Holy Alliance, where plans of reconquest 
were rife; English capital was forthcoming for the 
struggling nations still entangled in the throes of their 
wars of independence; Argentina, Colombia and 
Mexico obtained their first loans in London, before the 
close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Thus from that day the coupon was the one and all- 
important bond of connexion between Spanish-America 
and Great Britain; its fluctuations became the guides 
to judgment. Such a criterion may—and certainly does 


—serve some purposes in international life, but it can 
hardly serve all purposes. In the case of Mexico, as 


_ with the other countries, the condition and prospects of 


the coupon—as a generic fact or entity—have been and 
are, with the average Englishman, the only guides to 


securities on the rise have suggested Mexico as a 


| paradise, with a deputy-lieutenant from the Almighty 
_in the person of Porfirio Diaz; Mexico, 


rebellious 
against a grinding régime that begot violence as poison 
begets death ; Mexico under Madero, groping for libera- 
tion from the omnivorous and ubiquitous concession- 
holders, and appearing to weaken or jeopardise the 
coupon, meant a veritable hell, a land of iniquity, where 
the coupon was made unsafe, and where it became 
imperative to restore order; that is to say, the condi- 
tions by which the coupon, in all its manifold manifes- 
tations—federal, sectional, municipal, industrial, etc.— 
might regain its quondam robust health, and the dis- 
turbed investor tranquil sleep. 

During many years before the Madero revolution, 
the praises of the Diaz régime were sung in steadily 
swelling resonant tones by the European and the Ameri- 
can Press, practically without exception. ‘‘ Fair 
women and brave men’’, as in Byron’s lines, vied 
with each other in ponderous, profusely illustrated 
tomes, mostly of commonplace twaddle and abject 
adulation, year in and year out. Thus the public mind, 
spoon-fed, had become accustomed to Don Porfirio’s 
greatness as an undeniable fact. Had not Mr. Root 
himself, as Mr. Baerlein reminds us, said, ‘‘ If I were 
a poet I would write poetic eulogies ; if I were a musi- 
cian I would compose triumphal marches’’, to the 
greater glory of Don Porfirio? Such testimonies neces- 
sarily sink deeply into the human conscience. 

Yet behind and below it all there festered a putre- 
faction, sordid and sanguinary, which it is difficult to 
conceive if we are to believe Mr. Baerlein or Mr. 
Pollard, and hundreds of other witnesses and 
chroniclers, and, what is still more telling, the inarticu- 
late logic of the storm that has replaced the apparent 
tranquillity of the days of the dictatorship. To the con- 
fiding believer in the greatness and goodness of Diaz, 
such a summary of his thirty years of office as the 
following, by Mr. Baerlein, must come as a shock: 
‘***]T will pour the last drop of my blood’, said Don 
Porfirio, when he was thinking of his faithtul army and 
police—the number of assassinations they and others 
had committed in compliance with his will has been put 
down by good authorities at roundly 30,000 ”’ (p. 285). 
As an average, numerically, not otherwise (1000 per 
annum), it is quite creditable, and it would be necessary 
to travel far back into history to find another performer 
of anything like comparable attainments. 

The Madero revolution was a protest against such a 
condition of affairs; it clashed with the vested interests 
created by Diaz, foreign in their entirety ; these interests 
proved too powerful ; the Huerta counter-revolution, on 
the more expedient and safer basis of betrayal and 
murder of the friend and chief, was engineered. 
Huerta was installed in office, a foreign loan was floated 
on the authority of a Congress patched up by fear of 
assassination, and, it is said, numerically incomplete, 
according to the Constitution. But alas! as no human 
happiness is complete, here comes President Wilson 
with his refusal to recognise Huerta, which most in- 
conveniently and effectively bars the way for the issue 
of the remainder of the authorised loan, of which Huerta 
and his opulent foreign supporters abroad, in America 
and in Europe, stand so much in need. 

Mr. Baerlein tells the story whence most of the pre- 
ceding statements are taken fearlessly and with the 
vividness of a man who has felt the pressure of passing 
events which he describes. 

Mr. Pollard’s book gives many interesting pictures 
of Mexican life. His verdict on the Porfirian régime 
and on recent events concurs with Mr. Baerlein’s 
opinion. He says: ‘‘ The old Diaz régime was marked 
by corruption, by tyranny, and by no intellectual or 
political development. Mexico was bondslave to the 
group that drained her treasure for themselves, and 
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here again we find the same group striving to re-estab- 
lish themselves, and founding a ‘ policy of peace ’ upon 
a campaign of murder ’’. 

Verily, the outlook is no happy one ! 


THE BUILDING ART IN INDIA. 


“Indian Architecture: its Psychology, Structure, and 
History from the First Muhammadan Invasion to 
the Present Day.” By E. B. Havell. Murray. 
30s. net. 


R. E. B. HAVELL’S ‘Indian Architecture ”’ 
forms an excellent introduction to that subject. 
It is short, in good print, plentifully illustrated, and 
eagerly written, with some reference to the building of 
New Delhi. Although it professes to deal with Indian 
architecture subsequent to the Muhammadan invasion, 
it claims that the master impulse of medizval art in 
India was Hindu rather than Saracenic. It seeks to 
argue away Fergusson’s conclusions as to the part 
played by the conquering people in re-creating, or 
rather in creating, a high form of architectural art in 
India. Casting back still further the author mini- 
mises the influence of Hellenistic art on that of India. 
Much of this is special pleading, but in arguing around 
a definite proposition many interesting points are 
raised. The problem of Greco-Buddhist art is 
frequently referred to as if it were one of contacts in 
the North-West Provinces, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the remarkable Gandhara school. Modern re- 
search, however, is showing that Hellenistic art spread 
widely by saturation over Asia, not only in the Alexan- 
drine period, but thenceforward in the early Christian 
centuries as well. Many of the works discovered by 
Sir A. Stein outside the northern borders of China 
seem to show that the art types of this remote region 
were largely derived from Christian Alexandria. 

Mr. Havell endeavours to show that both the arch 
and the dome were indigenous and handed on by the 
Hindus to the builders of the Saracenic epoch. He 
would derive the characteristic bulbous dome from 
Buddhist topes, but these topes were not domes. They 
were solid masses. Mr. Havell himself says: ‘‘ The 
earliest Indian domes, those of Stupas or relic shrines, 
were of solid brickwork ’’. The one small tope which 
is pointed to as having a decidedly bulbous form 
probably imitates a spherical relic casket like some in 
the British Museum. In any case the essential of the 
dome is its hollowness; there are no solid domes. 
Incidentally the author gives what appears to be the 
true origin of the bulbous form in Eastern domes. 
He shows that in later days they were formed by bend- 
ing bamboo ribs from a circular ring at the bottom 
to a central point above. Now domes were also con- 
structed in this same way in Cairo, the skeleton being 
filled in with clay to form a continuous shell. Dealing 
with an elastic framework it is easy to see how the 
swelling form might arise. In his account of the 
exquisite Taj we are told that it is ‘‘ Indian in body 
and soul’’, then immediately follows an interesting list 
of Shah Jahan’s master builders, nearly all of whom 
seem to have had Muhammadan names. The truth 
surely is that Indian building art of this time was 
almost wholly Saracenic, as Saracenic art in turn was 
largely Byzantine and Persian. The exquisite Indian 
lattices, for instance, must be allied to the pierced 
marble slabs in Ravenna and Venice. Whatever may 
be the truth as to ultimate sources and cross-fertilisa- 
tions in art, there need be no doubt that the permanent 
soil of a country modifies all it receives and bears. 
Doubtless, too, the main body of Indian craftsmen 
have always been Indian. In this larger sense Mr. 
Havell’s contention may be accepted. Leaving dis- 
cussions which are inevitable in dealing with such a 
controversial book, it must be gratefully acknowledged 
that it is abundantly proved how splendid an art archi- 
tecture was in India until yesterday. Indeed, Indian 
architecture is still in being and could with a little 
wise governance and still wiser liberty be led forward 


to new triumphs. Indian architecture of the time with 
which Mr. Havell deals is indeed a wonder-phase of 
the building art, and the great things are as fine as 
any on the earth. The conflict between modern 
organised officialism and art is a tremendous problem 
all the world over, but the organising official—often 
a good man—tramples on and over without a single 
doubt. Accepting all the present commitments in 
regard to the New Delhi, and the fact that even from 
the beginning it is too late to modify fixed ideas, a 
hope may be expressed that some field may yet be 
marked out in which Indian art may bring forth 
flowers proper to Oriental skies. 


NOVELS. 


“Fool of April.” By J. Huntly McCarthy. Hurst 
and Blackett. 6s. 


O be able to tell an amusingly extravagant story 
with a straight face is something of a social gift, 
and we are inclined to think that it must belong to 
Mr. McCarthy. Once upon a time, when he was writ- 
ing of Villon and the O’Flynn and the _ illustrious 
O’Hagan, he persuaded us by the pointed argument 
of the sword or muffled our senses cavalierly with a 
cloak, but to-day he girds at such frippery. In his 
new novel he seems to say that he can give us laughter 
and excitement with neither costumes nor scenery to 
aid him, and even while employing a commonplace 
company of performers. Further, the plot itself is to 
be little but a judicious mixture of familiar scraps. 
There seems to be nothing new about ‘‘ Fool of April ”’ 
except the few chapters which describe Professor 
Jolliver’s cure for old age. To start with, there is the 
will of the eccentric millionaire, and, to continue, there 
is the elderly bank clerk who by its terms must spend 
a fortune in twelve months, at the end of which time 
he is to know what definite provision has been made 
for him. Many closely packed pages tell us of the 
little man’s year of dissipation and adventure. It is 
good farce for us, but now and then Mr. McCarthy 
makes us ask why we are in the least interested or 
amused at all this nonsense. The lucid intervals are, 
however, rare, for the talents of the skilled novelist 
are exercised to keep us from introspective thought. 
When the end comes and the fortune has been spent, 
we discover the supreme malignancy of the millionaire, 
but, perhaps, we have been fooled even more completely 
than the clerk. Without question he went back to his 
stool, but we are sorely puzzled. We have been enter- 
tained by the performance of certain tricks at least as 
old as All Fools’ Day, and it has been quite an enjoyable 
experience. Mr. McCarthy, too, must have taken 
pleasure in the show. He writes as though in high 
spirits, yet he has never spoiled his joke by the poor 
jester’s guffaw. 


“ Sheila Intervenes.” 
6s. 


Sheila’s intervention in the affairs of Denys Playfair: 
was brought about by more causes than we can disen- 
tangle. She was sorry for him, she was in love with 
him, she thought he would have a good influence on 
her cousin Daphne, she wanted amusement, and she 
hated his politics. _ Human conduct is doubtless re- 
gulated by complicated motives, but it is a novelist’s 
business to make the zig-zag course more or less 
straight, and this Mr. McKenna has failed to do. Denys, 
who to avenge certain ancestral wrongs had a plot to 
destroy the British Empire, is the only person in the book 
who seems to be steering towards some definite goal, 
and he, of course, did not reach it. What did happen 
to him we cannot tell. He was dying, he was suddenly 
seized by the will to live, and Sheila kissed him, all these 
things taking place in the last chapter. The author cer- 
tainly has an elusive way with him, but he resolutely 
refuses to be informative about anything. It would be 
easy to write a few columns of complaints as to the 
muddle which he has made of his story, but we prefer 
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to say briefly that we took considerable enjoyment in 
reading it. Until the last we were in hopes of dis- 
covering a meaning to all the things which he was 
saying so cleverly, and now we could do no more than 
make a guess at what he meant to say. Probably he 
wanted to give us a solid chunk of life with no relief 
save the ornaments of his wit, but this, like Playfair’s 
plot, is an endeavour beset by more difficulties than a 
man’s ingenuity can well surmount. 


“The Young Lovell”, by Ford Madox Hueffer (Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.—This is a tale of sorceries and Border warfare, 
which has been most ingeniously devised. It is high romance 
from start to finish, but it suggests a comparison between 
medieval barbarism and the old pagan culture which was 
being revived in warmer lands. The people of the drama con- 
trive to use an archaic form of speech without wearying the 
reader.“ Where the Strange Roads go Down’, by Gertrude Page 
(Hurst and Blackett, 6s,).—An able study of Rhodesian life by 
one who knows it well. It is an interesting novel, obviously 
written as a labour of love, but its characters are too evi- 
dently examples of types of the successful and unsuccessful 
colonist.——“ Writ in Water’’, by Sidney C. Grier (Blackwood, 6s.) 
Here we have another story of the difficulties of 
Empire. It conveys a sense of historical reality as well as 
dramatic force, but in places it is weak in human interest, 
and the love affairs leave us quite unmoved by their sentimen- 
tality A Doubtful Character”, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), has the merit of good chapters at 
the start, and the book will please those who prefer a clear 
story tointricate and subtle thought. The hero, astrong and 
silent man, is largely occupied in clearing away the cloud 
under which he lives. ——‘' A Flutter in Feathers”, by G. Chater 
(Wells Gardner, 6s.), suggests that amusement and profit are 
to be had from poultry rearing ——‘ The Allinson Honour”, 
by Harold Bindloss (Ward, Lock, 6s.), is a fairly entertaining 
story of mining in Canada. The local colour has been care- 
fully manufactured, but the author’s men and women are 
too plainly mechanical.—‘“‘ Something Afar”, by Maxwell 
Gray (Arnold, 6s.), scarcely lives up to the poetic sug- 
gestion of its title. We have a man of mature years 
striving to erase the blot which lies on his name, and 
there are the love affairs of sundry young persons, but the 
laboured style of the narrative lifts us to no stars. ‘ The 
scenes are in suburban London and Italy, and the various 
Italian characters have been sympathetically sketched.—— 
“The Enlightenment of Ermyn”, by Harry Jermyn (Mills 
and Boon, 6s.), is a rollicking tale of high society and 
modern brigandage in the Hebrides. The book has its 
splashes of cleverness, but it can best be described as read- 
able nonsense.——“ Young Eve and Old Adam”, By Tom 
Gallon (Long,- 6s), contains a pleasant study of a girl’s 
character in addition to a stock of sensations supplied by 
gambling, forgery, murder, and a hero in a motor-car. 
“The Pit of Corruption”, by Winifred Graham (Stanley 
Paul, 68.), purports to be an account of a woman’s life after 
death: we trust it is inaccurate. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
“Our Eternity.” By M. Maeterlinck. Methuen. 5s. 

M. Maeterlinck should be content to be the graceful 
weaver of pleasant fancies, and not pose and pirouette as a 
profound thinker. His strength lies in his vagueness. He 
can play with words very prettily, and arouse all kinds of 
vagrant sympathetic emotions in a susceptible reader. But 
when he attempts to deal with actual facts the shallowness 
of his philosophy becomes painfully apparent. He has 
really nothing to add to our knowledge, although he meanders 
on fluently enough for some two hundred pages. He seems 
to be an exponent of a kind of facile, aimless dualism, 
which seeks to make the best of materialism and idealism. 
After a perfunctory examination of what religion has to say 
about death and after, he devotes chapters to the discussion 
of spiritualism, Theosophy, and the doctrine of re-incarna- 
tion. And here is his profound conclusion: ‘‘ Many things, 
beyond a doubt, remain to be said which others will say 
with greater force and brilliancy. But we need have no hope 
that anyone will utter on this earth the word that shall 
put an end to our uncertainties. It is very probable, on the 
contrary, that no one in this world, nor perhaps in the next, 
will discover the great secret of the universe’’. 

“Splendid Failures.” By Harry Graham. Arnold. 10s, 6d. net. 

It is refreshing in these days of worship of material 
success to find a writer who recognises the splendour of 
failure. Lord Lyttelton it was who summed up the charac- 
ter and career of George Smythe in the words ‘“‘he was a 


splendid failure’. George Smythe was the friend of 
Disraeli and the model for the hero of ‘‘Coningsby”’. A 
man of brilliant gifts, he might have done anything, but he 
did—nothing. He attained, that is to say, to no solid 
achievement, but he enjoyed life. He attracted to him many 
friends. He was eulogised by Brougham and Macaulay. At 
Eton and Oxford he disappointed all expectations. His 
maiden speech in the House of Commons was an absolute 
fiasco. His brief official career added nothing to his reputa- 
tion; his one serious contribution to the literature of the 
age still remains unfinished. Mr. Graham compares him 
to Waldershaye in Disraeli’s ‘‘Endymion”’.  ‘‘ Profligate 
but sentimental, unprincipled but romantic; the child of 
whim and the slave of an imagination so freakish and decep- 
tive that it was always impossible to foretell his course. He 
was alike capable of sacrificing all his feelings to worldly 
considerations or of forfeiting the world for a visionary 
caprice.”” George Smythe may well stand as the type of 
splendid failure dealt with in this book. Wolfe Tone, ‘‘ the 
first of the Fenians’’; Benjamin Haydon, ‘‘the Cockney 
Raphael Toussaint L’Ouverture, ‘‘the Napoleon of San 
Domingo”; William Betty, ‘‘the infant Roscius”; and 
‘‘Champagne Townshend ”’, the politician of Pitt’s day, are 
other subjects chosen by Mr. Harry Graham. His book is 
well worth reading. 

‘Dramatic Portraits.” By P. P. Howe. Secker. 6s. 

Mr. P. P. Howe says very happily that just as Mere- 
dith’s Willoughby had a leg, Mr. Granville Barker, in 
dialogue, hat#an ear. Of Mr. Howe himself we would say 
that he has a mind and a pen. He talks delightfully about 
our principal dramatic authors—Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Hubert Henry Davies, Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. John Galsworthy ; 
and he talks the best kind of sense—sense tempered with 
taste and a feeling for all that matters and all that is 
sincere in the people he discusses. As pleasant chat 
about dramatic figures of the day this book of studies is 
quite delightful. But these are not dramatic portraits. 
At most they are silhouettes. Mr. Howe talks about his 
people ; but when he has talked himself out upon Mr. Shaw 
we have not yet succeeded in seeing Mr. Shaw. We know 
only that Mr. Howe admires certain plays and passages and 
ways of Mr. Shaw; but we cannot see his picture in the 
round as it lives in the author’s mind. We require from 
Mr. Howe a little more energy—less care of the details on 
which he loves to dwell, and more for the full effect of his 
picture. Mr. Howe must take care that he does not become 
too nice. We sometimes feel he would be a better critic if 
he were less fastidious. 

“My Art and My Friends.” 
10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Frederic Cowen has not had a very adventurous life, 
but he has led a sufficiently interesting one to justify a 
volume of reminiscences. He has met many distinguished 
men and women in his time, and he has pleasant anecdotes to 
tell of them. Unlike most modern biographers, he has 
nothing unpleasant to say of his friends. He writes without 
malice and as one whose life has been cast mainly in pleasant 
places. As a young man he toured with Trebelli, and became 
acquainted with Rubinstein, Bilow, and Joachim. In later 
life he numbered among his friends Pachmann, Paderewski, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, and the De Reszkes. He is best known 
to the public as the conductor of Covent Garden Promenade 
and Philharmonic Concerts and as the composer of such songs 
as “The Promise of Life’? and ‘‘The Better Land’”’. 
Referring to the stereotyped pattern and sickly sentimental 
character of early Victorian songs, Sir Frederic says: ‘‘ One 
song I wrote, ‘The Children’s Home’, was, I think, respon- 
sible for more musical passings-away and transportations to 
Heaven of little children than any severe epidemic of measles 
in real life ever could be.’’ He considers that our songs 
to-day are ‘‘ far superior, far more musicianly in all respects, 
than those which were in fashion’’ in his younger days. 


“The Rubdéiydt of Omar Khayydm.’’ By Edward’ FitzGerald. 
Lee Warner. 5s. net. 

Everything that comes from the publisher of the Medici 
Society shows a taste that is faultless in print, paper, 
binding, illustration. This reprint of FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar 
Khayyam ”’ is a good example of Mr. Warner’s style. Even 
on the wrapper is sign of the same anxious care, the same 
exact nicety, that distinguish the books which reach us from 
7 Grafton Street. There has been perhaps nothing quite 


By Frederic Cowen. Arnold. 


answering to it since the great days of Pickering. This 
edition of Omar is reprinted from the first edition of 1859. 
It has the author’s notes and the introduction as revised 
and extended in the second edition, 1868. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s 
— ” are printed by the same publisher in the same 
orm. 
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“RL. 8.” By Francis Watt. Methuen. 6s. 


Mr. Francis Watt has written an affectionate panegyric 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, and has re-told with a good deal 
of detail the oft-repeated story of his life. To him 
““R. L. S.” is without flaw or blemish. ‘‘ His construction 
is perfect. .. . He has an exquisite propriety, an instinct of 
things, a kind of refined common sense. .. . He is pathetic, 
but always with a certain reserve. He is eloquent, but never 
merely rhetorical ; and his wit and humour never degenerate 
into a grin.’’ Eulogy can go no further than this. 


“Egyptian Art.” By Gaston Maspero. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 


We are glad Sir Gaston Maspero has collected these papers — 


into a book. They cover a period of thirty years, and are 
mostly buried in periodicals to which no one now refers 
except the scientific expert. The appeal of this book is by 
no means confined to the strict specialist in Egyptian art. 
Sir Gaston Maspero writes in a way that captures the 
amateur, who has with delight and wonder looked upon 
Khephren or the dwarf Khnoumhotpou in Cairo; or upon 
Pehournowri in the Louvre. Sir Gaston Maspero, as the 


“The Hibbert Journal.” 


In an excellent number the article most attractive to the 
general reader is that on ‘‘The Moral Obligation to be 
Intelligent ’’, by Professor John Erskine, of Columbia 
University, New York. He accuses the Anglo-Saxon mind 
of a disposition to regard intelligence as a peril, and takes 
as his text Kingsley’s well-known line, ‘‘Be good, sweet 
maid, and let who will be clever’’. ‘‘Here’’, he says, ‘‘is 
the startling alternative which to the English, alone among 
great nations, has not been startling but a matter of course. 
Here is the casual assumption that a choice must be made 
between goodness and intelligence; that stupidity is first 
cousin to moral conduct, and cleverness the first step into 
mischief ; that reason and God are not on good terms with 
each other’’. Professor Erskine maintains that our litera- 
ture reflects the national attitude in this respect, but he is 
on surer ground in believing that where public matters are 
concerned the moral point of view may be forced too far. 
In an article entitled ‘‘ Some Laymen’s Needs”’, Sir Francis 


| Younghusband continues the train of thought of his book 


director ©. excavations in Egypt, speaks with authority; _ 


and he speaks also with charm. He easily discomfits, in 
the paper on Pehournowri, the blind critics who affirm that 
the formality of Egyptian art was due to want of skill in 
the artists; but he is careful to show precisely within what 
limits variation was allowed. This book would be a joyful 
possession for the illustrations alone, many of them sug- 
gesting very vividly the loveliness of the original figures. 


THE OCTOBER QUARTERLIES. 
‘*The Quarterly Review.” 
There is at least one result of the granting of a measure 


of Home Rule to Ireland to which very little attention has | 


been paid, and that is the fundamental difference which it 
will make in our system of national finance. In an extremely 
interesting article Mr. Edgar Crammond first points out 
that under the existing system the burden of taxation falls 
upon each of the three great divisions of the kingdom “ with 
a fairness of incidence that is little short of marvellous’’, 
and then shows how the adoption of a federal system would 
necessitate the breaking up of the fiscal unity of the kingdom 
and would prejudicially affect the economic interests of at 
least nine-tenths of the people of the United Kingdom. 
Though written before Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘burst’’ at 
Bedford, an unsigned article on ‘“‘The Two Land Cam- 
paigns’’ covers the essential points in the present contro- 
versy. It is pointed out that the low rate of wages does not 
alone explain rural depopulation, and that the most potent 
cause ‘‘ has been the pressure of foreign competition and its 
effect upon prices. The outstanding difference between Great 
Britain and foreign countries lies not so much in differences 
of tenure as in the fact that British agriculturists have for 
years been exposed to free imports of food by the cheapest of 
all methods of carriage’’. Other important articles are 
those on ‘‘ Indian Progress and Taxation’’, by the Earl of 
Cromer, and on ‘‘ Profit-sharing’’, by Professor W. J. 
Ashley, who apparently considers profit-sharing really work- 
able only when it is applied to the whole of a particular 
trade. 


‘‘The Edinburgh Review.” 


One naturally turns first of all to the Editor’s article on 
‘The Home Rule Issue’’. This takes the form of a search- 
ing examination of the provisions of the Home Rule Bill, a 
Bill which ‘‘ is bad in almost every detail—so inconceivably 
bad that it is difficult to believe that any man who has 
studied it can honestly wish it to become law’’. The con- 
clusion which Mr. Harold Cox comes to is not only that the 
present Bill must be cleared out of the way, but that on 
grounds of equity Great Britain is entitled to decide in 
favour of the Ulster ideal of a United Kingdom and against 
the Nationalist ideal of an Irish nation. On the other hand, 
the rejection of the present Bill does not by any means 
involve a refusal to consider other schemes for improving the 
government of Ireland. Another very interesting article is 
that on ‘‘The Problem of Democracy and the Swiss Solu- 
tion’’, the object of which is to show that the two funda- 
mental requirements of democracy—the frank and sure 
expression of the people’s will and the smooth working and 
stability of government—are obtained to a far greater extent 
by Swiss political institutions than by those of England. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse tells the story of the foundation of the 
French Academy ; Mr. A. E. W. Mason deals with the ‘‘ Life 
of Henry Labouchere’’; and Mr. H. Heathcote Statham 


has some hard things to say of London’s want of architec- 
tural dignity. 


‘‘Within”’, and there is a description, by Mr. Roosevelt, of 
the aims of the new Progressive party in the United States, 
which seems, however, a little out of keeping with the rest 
of the issue. 

“The Asiatic Quarterly Review.” 


To the non-specialist reader the great value of the “‘ Asiatic 
Quarterly” is that it presents views of Eastern questions 
which are not generally to be found in the ordinary channels. 
The five articles on the Balkan problem in the present number 
offer a good example of this. The observer who writes under 
the name of ‘‘ Mahdali’’ holds that Turkey can best ensure 
for herself an era of peace by an understanding with the 
Bulgarians, the only Balkan people who still have a common 
frontier with them. An article by the late Professor 
Arminius Vambéry urges that the work of reform in Turkey 
in Asia should be superintended and led by Europeans, and 
not as formerly by Greek and Armenian Christians; H. E. 
Chedo Mijatovich believes that the security of Turkey’s posi- 
tion on the Bosphorus and on the Golden Horn has decidedly 
improved; and Shah Mohammad Naimatullah deals with 
the unrest caused amongst the Moslems in India by the atti- 
tude of the present Government in England towards Turkey. 
Two articles are devoted to the question of protection and 
Imperial preference in India, and Mr. E. H. Parker gives a 
very informative and in the main hopeful account of the 


individuals and motives at present prominent in the Chinese 
Republic. 
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tering Flame’ *). Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Cahfornia Coast Trials (J. Smeaton Chase). Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Life and Thought of Japan (Okakura-Yoshisaburo). Dent. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The South African Scene (Violet R. Markham). Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Cranton and 


VERSE AND Drama. 


Love Triumphant and other Poems (R. Gorell Barnes). 
mans. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Politicians: A Comedy in Four Acts (Frank G. Layton). 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1s, 6d. net. 

Later Poems (Emily Hickey). Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

Voices of the North and Echoes of Hellas (George Handley 
Knibbs). Alston Rivers. 5s. net. 

Founded on Fiction (Lady Sybil Grant). Mills and Boon. 

A Play 


3s. 6d. net. 
Four Tragedies (Allan Monkhouse), 6s.; The Mother : 
in Four Acts (Eden Phillpotts). 1s. 6d. net. Duckworth. 
Helen’s Mirror and other Verses (Elizabeth Westermain). 
Elkin Mathews. 1s. net. J 
Lyrics and Dramas (Stephen Phillips). Lane. 4s. 6d. net. 
Translations from Catullus (Kennard Davis). Bell. 3s. net. 


Long- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Book of Martha, The (The Hon. Mrs. Dowdall). 
5s. net. 

Eighteen Nineties, The: A Review of Art and Ideas at the 
Close of the Nineteenth Century (Holbrook Jackson). Grant 
Richards. 12s. 6d. net. 

Elocution : A Product of Evolution (John P. McLaurin). Glas- 
gow: Holmes. 2s. 6d. net. 

Il Genere Umano Morira di Fame? (Gustavo Coen). 
Belforte. 

In my Study (Anthony Deane). Nisbet. 5s. 

mane Folk Tales (Translated by James S. Gale). Dent. 3s. 6d. 


bead _ The (‘‘ Home Counties’’). Collins. 1s. net. 

Letters of a Schoolma’am (Edited by Anna Bunston de Bary). 
Dent. 2s. 6d. net. F 

New “~"amaaiae The (By “ Fourth Form”). Smith, Elder. 
6s. 


Duckworth. 


Livorno : 


Notes Pn .* Science of Government and the Relations of the 


States Si - United States (Raleigh C. Minor). University 
of Vir 
Odd “Volume, The (Edited by John G. Wilson). Simpkin. 1s. 


Old "Detain South Country Sketches (John Halsham). 
Smith, Elder. 5s, net. 

Rubber and Rubber Planting (R. H. Lock). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 5s. net. 

Russian Ballet, The (A. E. Johnson). Constable. 21s. net. 

Small Family System, The: Is it Injurious or Immoral? 
(C. V. Drysdale). Fifield. 1s. net. 

Speculative Dialogues (Lascelles Abercrombie). Secker. 5s. net. 

State and the Citizen, The (The Ear! of Selborne, K.G.). Warne. 
1s. net. 

True Ophelia, The, and other Studies of Shakespeare’s Women 
(By an Actress). Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 
— Tutorial Classes (Albert Mansbridge). Longmans. 

. 6d. net. 
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FINANCE. 


THE CITY. 


TOCK markets have been more cheerful this week 
owing to the temporary cessation of liquidation 
and to the stemming of the flow of new issues. Other- 
wise there are very few bull points at the moment, and 
business remains narrow and professional. A  fillip has 
been given to the Rhodesian section by the discussion 
of land schemes and other plans to increase the popu- 
lation of the country. Chartered shares very properly 
responded to the rumours, but there has also been a 
resurrection of a score of Rhodesian shares which had 
almost been forgotten, some of which can claim to repre- 
sent Rhodesian land interests. It is a thankless task to 
throw cold water on any upward movement in these dull 
times, but obviously the large majority of Rhodesian 
land shares must be regarded as doubtful gambles. 

Another section of the market which shows strength is 
Oil shares. Here is much better basis for the rise. The 
high prices ruling for oil; the wide attention that is 
being given to the industry and satisfactory develop- 
ments on several of the well-managed properties, justify 
optimistic views regarding dividends. There is no 
doubt that Shells, North Caucasians, Spies, and Ural 
Caspians are earning very fine profits at the present 
time, and further improvements are confidently dis- 
cussed in the market. In buying Oil shares, however, 
it must always be remembered that there is an active 
element of speculation even in the best of such con- 
cerns, and they should only be bought purely as specu- 
lations or to mix with better-class securities. 

Turning to the more dignified departments the out- 
standing features are mainly unsatisfactory. The 
situation in Mexico is again causing apprehension. The 
expectation of a further decline in the rate of exchange 
and the intention of the Government to increase the 
import duties indicate clearly the business view of the 
position, and it is feared that the Mexican Railway 
Company, which is paying a dividend at the rate of 
24 per cent. for the last half-year on the ordinary 
shares, will not earn the second preference dividend 
during the current six months. 

Part of the selling of American rails is attributed to 
uneasiness in Wall Street concerning the possibilities 
of diplomatic complications, and another phase of the 
financial position is the sympathy which exists between 
certain Mexican securities and other markets. For 
example, Mexico Trams and Mexico North-Western 
stocks are largely held by people who are also 
interested in Canadian securities. This is a case 
where the geographical-distribution-of-investments 
theory breaks down. The Mexican trouble cannot be 
considered local. Indirectly it affects Canadian in- 
vestors, and through them may become an influence in 
Berlin and Paris, as well as in London and New York. 

The Balkan situation appears to be more favourable. 
Gradually the negotiations on the Continent for new 
loans are being concluded, and the time is now ap- 
proaching when the public appetite for Balkan securi- 
ties will be put to the test. It is quite certain that 
investors in this country will not display enthusiasm 
in supplying the late belligerents with money, but the 
successful issue of some of these loans on the Con- 
tinent would be a relief to the London market, because 
at present there is a tendency on the part of Continental 
operators to sell old securities here in order to take up 
the new, which is an indirect way of making London 
find the money. 

Foreign Bonds have maintained a comparatively 
steady tone on the whole, and the fact that the under- 
writers of the St. Petersburg loan (issued by Messrs. 
Boulton Bros.) were left with only 48 per cent. of the 
issue gave a certain fillip to the market. 

Roughly speaking, the principal markets are in the 
hands of the bears. When there is a conspicuous 
absence of unfavourable news they make covering pur- 
chases which give the Stock Exchange an appearance 
of cheerfulness. When in doubt sell short is the pro- 
fessional maxim of the moment. The chairman’s 


speech at the Grand Trunk Railway meeting was un- 
hesitatingly optimistic, but as there was no outstand- 
ing bull feature to ‘‘ go for’’, dealers returned from 
the meeting to sell. 

As regards Rubber, the schemes for organised sales 
through a Central Agency are not making very rapid 
headway, and whatever happens in this respect the 
time is arriving when a series of amalgamations of the 
weaker companies will be proposed. Many plantation 
concerns, unable to earn profits with rubber at 2s., 
can effect valuable economies by joining forces. 

Consols (Thursday’s closing), 72}-72$ for money, 
and 722-72? for the November account; a decline of 
4 on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (increased from 4} per cent. 
2 October). 


INSURANCE. 

THe NationaL Mutua Lire Assurance Society. 

fe STABLISHED respectively in 1830 and 1834, the 

businesses of the National Life Assurance Society 
and the Mutual Life Assurance Society were amalga- 
mated in 1895 under the present title of the National 
Mutual Life Assurance Society. At the outset the 
results of this fusion—due to the increasing difficulty 
experienced by small offices in obtaining patronage— 
were not encouraging, as the combined premium 
income, which amounted to £193,723 in that year, 
gradually contracted to £179,251 in 1903, at the end 
of which annual period the first full quinquennium 
under the new conditions was completed. The valua- 
tion then made showed that in the five years the 
policies in force had decreased in number from 14,240 
to 13,328; the net amount assured, with bonuses, from 
46,413,628 to £6,147,642 ; and the premiums for valua- 
tion from £173,847 to £169,804. Furthermore, there 
had only been a trivial increase in the amount of the 
life and annuity funds, from £2,548,078 to £2,610,025, 
owing to a large sum having to be written off in 
respect of depreciation. It was. generally recognised, 
however, that the business was in a sound condition. 
Considerably over 4 per cent. had been earned on the 
funds, after deduction of income tax, a reserve fund 
of £12,000 existed, the expenditure had been well 
under 15 per cent. of the premium income, and the 
valuation had been strengthened by the adoption of 
modern mortality tables. 

During the succeeding 1904-8 quinquennium the long 
period of attenuation came to an end, and on 31 De- 
cember 1908 there were 13,422 policies subsisting, 
assuring 46,588,223 and carrying £183,995 in the way 
of office premiums; the yearly premium income had 
risen to £197,076, and the total of the funds to 
42,874,628, although a further sum of £77,578 had 
been required for depreciation; the investments had 
shown an average return of £4 1s. 7d. per cent. ; and 
the expense ratio, notwithstanding the large increase 
in the new business, had been only 15.59 per cent. 
As for the valuation, which was made throughout 
with 3 per cent. assumed interest, it showed that a 
profit of £286,789 had been realised, and of this 
£189,233 was divided among the policyholders, who 
had already been paid £6920 as interim bonus. So 
profitable indeed had the business proved during the 

(Continued on page 538.) 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


ESTATE DUTIES. 
Aooumulated Funds exceed £15,000, 000. 


London Office = Ne, 3 LOMBARD STREET, &.C. 
West End - 7 - No. 17 PALL MALL, s.W. 


Head Office - EDINBURGH. 
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1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR, 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED, 


6 PAUL STREET, | FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated ‘Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000, 
Tue Principat Osject of the Company, apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY, 


so as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 
Advances already made exceed £1,500,000. 
ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 


M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 

H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Joun Janie, K.C.LE.,M.P." 
H. E. Duxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Sen, Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 

_ Double oa onde Oe ued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
—— the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business transacted by the Company :— 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, 
with special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT, 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5s) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 


BONUS YBAR 1913.—With-Profit Life Policies effected this 
year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year’s bonus as at 
31st December, when the next QUINOUENNIAL VALUATION falls to 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


Motor 


To the Man or Woman of 
Sixty or Seventy. 


’ I ‘IME is getting short. Do you deny 

yourself the comforts and luxuries 
of life which late middle age deserves ? If 
you treble your income you will treble 
your enjoyment of life and lengthen your 
days. A Canada Life Annuity ensures the 
regular, punctual payment of an income 
far in excess of what you at present obtain. 


A man of 69 who for £1,000 
purchases a Canada Life Annuity 
derives a sure income o 


£127 7s. 9d. for life, 


and his security is absolute. It amounts 
to Government security. The Canada Life 
Assurance Companyis the largest,strongest, 
and oldest Life Office in Canada; its in- 
vestments are controlled by Government, 
and its books are periodically inspected by 
the Minister of Finance. And in addition 
there are the Company’s assets of over 
£ 10,000,000 sterling. Let us send you our 
special Annuity Booklet. State your age to 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. 


Established 1847.) 


15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
A LONDON, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - £100,000,000. 


FIRE RISK.—Tue PrINcIPAL INSURANCE COMPANIES WILL NOW 

ARRANGE TO PAY THEIR CLIENTS THE FULL AMOUNT OF TOTAL LOSS 

INCURRED BY FIRE, AS SHOWN BY OUR VALUATIONS. INVENTORIES 

OF ART COLLECTIONS, FURNITURE AND OTHER VALUABLES, SECURING 

PROTECTION T OWNERS, ARE PREPARED IN ALL PARTS OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


A Late Meal 


4 


after the dance, the theatre 
or whist drive, shou!d be 
6d.aeth ng that soothes 
and induces sleep. Alco- 
holic stimulants disturb 
the natural rest and fail 
to nourish. The ideal 
supper should be easily 
digested and provide 


nourishment. Full benefit 
is assured by taking the 
“Allenburys’’ Diet which 
is a partially predigested 
combination of rich milk 
and whole wheat — the 
vital food elements. 
Made in a minute— 
add boiling water only, 


Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 
Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/= per tin. 


Allien & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St. London 
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five years that the directors were enabled to carry 
forward a balance of £78,544, after setting aside 
£11,134 for superannuation allowances and 4.3000 to 
meet the estimated expenses of the valuation and dis- 
tribution of profits; and also to increase the ‘‘ com- 
pound’’ bonus on National Mutual policies, effected 
since July 1896, from 28s, to 30s. per cent. per annum. 

In view of the fact that profits will again be divided 
in the early part of next year it may bt as well to 
explain the actual position of the Society on 1 January 
1909 and take note of the progress made during the 
‘first four years of the current term. At the date 
mentioned everything seems to have been in excellent 
order, as the valuation bases adopted by Mr. Geoffrey 
Marks, the actuary and manager, admitted of loading 
to the extent of £34,500—rather more than one-fifth 
of the ordinary office premiums—being reserved for 
future expenses and profits, while the large sum carried 
forward, to which will be added the five years’ com- 
pound interest earned thereon, ensures the payment of 
satisfactory bonuses next year. Much higher bonuses 
could, as a matter of fact, have been declared in 1909, 
but under the circumstances excessive liberality to the 
members would not have been justified. The profit 
from mortality naturally fluctuates, and during the 
1904-8 quinquennium this source contributed most 
abundantly to the surplus, as the claims by death 
amounted to only £802,500, and were £120,772 less 
than in the preceding five years. To have divided the 
greater part of the large surplus would consequently 
have been imprudent, and might have led to disappoint- 
ment next January, but the general condition of the 
Society was so favourable that Mr. Marks saw his 
way to recommend the payment of interim bonuses at 
the full rate of 30s. per cent. per annum. 

Since 1908 the prosperity of the National Mutual 
has certainly not diminished, although the mortality 
profits will probably prove smaller than in the 1904-8 
term. The yearly accounts show that on 31 December 
last the total funds, including the capital redemption 
fund—formerly embodied in the life account—had 
increased to £3,040,849, while the total premium in- 
come had risen from £197,076 to £229,319, and the 
net interest earnings, exclusive of profit on reversions 
fallen in and securities realised, from £104,108 to 
‘£118,807. In this last respect an improvement of 
manifest importance has occurred, successive net rates 
reported having been £4 2s. 8d. per cent. in 1908, 
£4 3s. 6d. in 1909, £4 6s. gd. in 1910, £4 8s. 2d. in 
1g1t, and £4 10s. 7d. last year. About 8s. per cent. 
more is therefore being earned on the funds (exclud- 
ing reversions) than was the case when the last investi- 
gation took place, and each ts. per cent. advance 
represents, it may be mentioned, something like £71500 
added to the year’s profits, which are never likely to 
be seriously disturbed by Stock Exchange fluctuations, 
seeing that each year the securities held are written 
down to their selling prices on 31 December. 


Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known Chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, as a 
safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. Testimony :— 
INDIGESTION.—‘‘ Dr. Jenner's Absorbeat Lozenges are the very best vomedy I 

have been able to get. I a tried everything I have seen advertised, but 
nothing has done me oe I dreaded to eat anything, but now one 
lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 

FLATULENCE.—“ I am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are now at 
once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.” 

LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH 
“The Lozenges certainly gave great reliei. . . . I personally will prescribe 
them ” (medical man). 

FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘ One or two taken when required seem most 
a, in dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with proper 
sleep. 

HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lorenges are are the only things I know 
of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger P. is such acute suffering ” 
(medica! man). § 


Boxes 1s, 1}d., 2s.19d.and 4s, 6d., of all Chemists? 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


‘*Letters which passed between him, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr, Healy... are 
a real contribution to the political history 
of our times.’’—Mr. A. E. W. MASON in the 
Edinburgh Review.” 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 


LABOUCHERE 


By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Medium 8vo, 
18s. net. 
“Written with the insight and ability this admirable life - 
a true picture of the man as apart from the politician. . . » The ‘Life of 
Labouchere,’ in a word, is not merely a necessary volume in the 
library of the political student, it is also a thorough and careful pre- 
sentment of a very human and attractiveman. Mr- Thoroldis greatly 
to be congratulated on his work.” 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason in the Edinburgh Review. 
™ “Make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly as may be. 
It is the most important biography of recent years.” 
The Manchester Guardian. 


MEMOIRS OF 


LI HUNG CHANG 


Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, 

now first put into English and Chronologically arranged. 

With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Ambition, far-seeing and tireless, is reflected from every page of 
Li Hung Chang's diaries; ambition, first to be distinguished above 
all scholars, to become the Poet Laureate of China; next to attain 
high office and great wealth, to stand pre-eminent inthe councils of 
the ‘ Old Buddha’; finally, to leave recorded a fair name for patriotic 
virtue and good service to the State, and, above all, to secure the 
favourable verdict of posterity.” —7he Times. 
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THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF FEDERALISM. By Epcar 
CrAMMOND., 

BRITISH INDIA BEFORE PLASSEY. By H. Dopweti, 

HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT, AND SOCIAL REFORM. By A. F, 
TREDGOLD. 

SHELBURNE AND WINDHAM. By C. Grant Ronertson. 

THE VAGARIES OF RECENT POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Pror. J. S. 
NICHOLSON. 

TROUBADOURS : THEIR SORTS AND CONDITIONS. By Ezra Pounp. 

FORESTRY IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. By Major H. G. Joy pg 
LoTBINIERE. 

LADY SHELLEY AND HER ACQUAINTANCE. By AtGernon CEcIL. 

INDIAN PROGRESS AND TAXATION. By THE Eart or Cromer. 

THE WHOLE-WORLD NEEDS OF THE NAVY. By ArcuisaLtp Hurp. 

PROFIT-SHARING. By Pror. W. J. AsHLEyY. 

** 1813." By Pror. C. W. Oman. 


GERMANY UNDER WILLIAM II. By Pror. Hermann Oncen (of 


Heidelberg). 
THE TWO LAND CAMPAIGNS. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


PLANT NOW. 


Bart’s riowerine Tulips 


AWARDED 8 GOLD MEDALS 
AND LARGE SILVER CUP. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the finest sorts in cultivation, including 
inexpensive Mixtures for the Flower Border and Shrubberies, sent 
free on application. 


A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be! sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE, KING, 
143 New Bond Street, London. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY, 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Bracknels.” 


The Gentle Lover. 


By FORREST REID. 

Belfast Northern Whig.—‘‘ The best piece of craftsmanship Mr. Reid has 
yet given us. How good it is perhaps only those content to wade through 
innumerable novels each year can fully realise. But to all who can appreciate 
fine shades in literature the finish and delicacy of the author's method and the 
sense of structure that dominates the whole should make the book a joy.’ 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


Something Afar. 
By MAXWELL GRAY. em 


Standard.—‘'The story has been cleverly devised, and it is told with 
uncommon strength and vigour.” 


My Art and My Friends 


By Sir F. H. COWEN. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard.—“ Surely no more delightful book of reminiseences 
than this has been published during recent years. Whether the reader is 
musical or not does not matter. He or she will infallibly be entertained by 
the amusing anecdotes that tumble over one another in this fascinating volume. 
There is nothing dull in it from beginning to end.” 


Daily News.— No one has a greater reputation as a sayer 
than Sir Fred rederic Cowen, and it is only natural that his bis Dek shoo be fall et 


Life and Letters of George Villiers, 


4th Earl of Clarendon 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
Daily Maii.—“ Admirably edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, these Memoirs 
of Lord Clarendon are among the liveliest that have been publ ished in recent 
years. If they contain no Fong political secrets they abound in minor indis- 
— and good stories. ive a > © intimate picture of English 
social and put blic life from the. the Regency to the middle the 
Victorian era.” 


**Our greatest Ambassador in modern times.” 


Lord Lyons. 


A RECORD OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 
By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON, 
With Portraits. In Two Volumes. 30s, net. 


Lord Cromer in The Spectator.—‘‘ In the opinion of some who were highly 
qualified to judge, Lord Lyons was the greatest Am or who has repre- 
sented this country in modern times. The full and deeply interesting account 
his career attests the validity of this claim. It is greatly to 

that this ‘ record of British ppd as Lord Newton has very aptly 
it, will be carefully studied by all classes.” 


A Civil Servant in Burma. By Sir HERBERT THIRKELL 
WHITE, K.C.LE. With nnd 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Splendid Failures. By Harry GRAHAM, Author of “A 
Group of Scottish Women,” ‘‘ The Mother of Parliaments,” &c. With 
Portraits. 8vo, 10s, net. 

Times.—‘‘ We should oe that few, even among well-read men and 
ae volume without learning something that they did not 
fore.” 

William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, His Early 
Life and Times, 1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—“ A book which was worth writing and which is well worth 
reading.” 

Thirty Years in By ArTHuR NEVE, F.R.C.S, 
With Illustrations. 12s. 6d, 


Memevics of a Soldier's Sir 
- M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 8vo, 8s, 


Recollections of a Peninsular Veteran. 
Lieut.-Col. pe ANDERSON, C.B., K.H. 10s. 


t in East and West. By Rosert DovuGLas 
NORTON, Author of “ The Choice.” 5s. net. 


The Fall of Protection. By BERNARD HOoLLanp, C.B. 
8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 


Ge te 
net. 


Co Yachtsman’s Handbook: 
FRANCIS B. COOKE. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
By the Author or “ Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 
The Muse. By Harry Granam. With Illus- 
ions by Lewis Baumer. 3s, 6d. net. 
Pall 3 ‘Malt Gazette.—“‘ Mr. Graham is the very Nijinsky of light verse.” 


The 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SONGS FROM 
BOOKS 


Uniform with Poetical Works, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Pocket Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 
limp leather, 5s. net. Edition 
deluxe(limited to1,000copies), 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED 
EDITION. 


THE WORKS 
OF TENNYSON 


With Notes by the Author. 
Edited with Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNY- 
SON. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LORD 
TENNYSON. 


THE GARDENER 


Lyrics of Love and Life. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. 


A Smt The Waiting 


with the Romantic 
HARDY. 


With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS. 6. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 

BENDISH : A Study in Prodigality. 6s. 


THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 
THE FAIRY BOOK. tre best popular Fairy 


Stories, selected and rendered anew by the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.”” With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 15s, net, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—NEW VOL. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE 


BORDER. ty anDREW LANG and JOHN 
LANG. With Ilustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW VOLUME. 


JANE AUSTEN. sy F. WARRE CORNISH, 
of King’s College, Cambridge. 


Tue Tres.—" All his qualities as a biographer are in harmony 
with b his subject; his clear judgment, a humour Anak +. and too 
urbane to effervesce or acidify, a a shrewd, kindly knowledge of the 
world into which Jane Austen ‘was sent to show how true to itself 
buman nature is.’ 


THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 


FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a People,’* 
7s. net, 


STATISTICS. By the iateSIR ROBERT GIFFEN, 
K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.8. Written about the years 1898- 
1900. Edited with an Introduction by Henry 
C.B., with the assistance of George Udny Yule, M.A., 
University Lecturer in Statistics, Cambridge. 8vo, 12s, 
net. 


MACMILLAN @ CO., Ltd., LONDON. 
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TO BOOK-LOVERS—— 


THE ODD VOLUME 


A LITERARY AND ARTISTIC ANNUAL 


ISSUED IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
NATIONAL BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


IS THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED FOR 
ONE SHILLING 


It contains an Unpublished Portrait in 
Oils of Charles Dickens about 1866. 


Among the Authors are: 
Chesterton, Belloc, Ransome, Emanuel, 
Ian Hay, Keble Howard, Jeffery Farnol, 
and Harry Lauder 


Some of the Artists: 
Steinlen, Hugh Thomson, Horace Taylor, 
Pogany, J. A. Shepherd, Tom Browne, 
Monro S. Orr, Wilmot Lunt, Tony Sarg, 
George Belcher 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 
AND BOOKSHOPS 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL_ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, October 27, and Following Day, a 7 o'clock 
precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRAWINGS in the —_ 
comprising Engravings in line, mezzotint, and stipple (some in colours), ortraits, 
Landscapes, and Fancy Subjects by English and Continental Artists, Etchings by 
Old Masters, &c., &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 

A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY FROM STAFFORD HOUSE, 

ST. JAMES'S, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, October 29, and Two Following Days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the LIBRARY from Stafford How: 
St. James’s, S.W. Sold under the instructions of His Grace the Duke 
Sutherland, comprising a Large Collection of the Productions of the Aldine and 
Elzevir Presses, many bound for J. A. De Thou; Large Books of Prints and 
Galleries ; Collections of Tracts by Luther and the Lutheran Reformers ; Publications 
of the Roxburghe and Bannatyne Clubs; Editiones Principes of Classic Authors 3 
a Collection of 387 Original Drawings of the Fauna and Aborigines of South 
Africa, made in the early years of the XIXth Century; Editio Princeps of the 
Poliphilo of Columna, &c. Also Books, the Property of Henry S. Guinness, Esq., 
of Burton Hall, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, comprising Fine Copies of Works in 
General Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ExEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIA1URES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, OLD Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTs, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


remises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY holds, at her own house, 
Classes for the Study of English Literature. She also 

gives instruction, privately or in class, in the above-named 
subject, in the History and Structure of the English Language, 
and in Composition and Reading.—143 King Henry’s Road, 
South Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
tts 12th Thousand. 


“ SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage $d.) 
. That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 134.) 

There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of ail Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 a ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
53 


CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS GRATIS.-- 
Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools and ot 
Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors sent (free of charge) 
on receipt of details by Powell, Smith and Fawcett, School 
Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St., Strand. Tel. 7021 Gerrard. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge, Please 
state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school 
fees desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOOL AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Est. 1858. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephoae: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


SEFUL CASH FOR USELESS TRINKETS.—Gold, Jewellery, Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Antiques. Old Sheffield Plate. “Why not find money 
in them by sending them to the firm of FRASERS, the well-known and most 
reliable house, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. U 
value or offer Reference, Capital and Counties Bank.~ FRASE: 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 77, Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833. 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When Clients place valuables in the C’ 

Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are 

and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required. 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Shavers know the 


OSBORNE, CARRETT. CO, LONDON. W. 


80 words per 
J minute in 

ONE MONTH, 

by the celebrated 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAWN high-speed system, saving a 
year’s study. Used in Parliament. Illustrated handbook and 
LESSON free. —SHORTHAND ASSOCIATION, 
325 Holborn Hall, London, W.C. (7¢/. : 6111 Holborn.) 


A PIPE WITH A. 
DISTINGUISHED CLIENTELE. 


Requires only a quarter the effort to draw that other 

ipes do. Peculiarly suitable to Public Speakers 

who smoke, If you once try one you will never 

smoke any other, a Briar, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, 
and 


UNBAY MFG. CO., 22 Tavistock 8t., W.C. 
Send postcard for particulars. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalis and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 

ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, § Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 
BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 


Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROUVILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 
GERMANY. 

BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG : F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrass. MUNICH: 
Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Briennerstrasse. STUTTGART : Konrad 
Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
OF CANADA. 


Ar the half-yearly general meeting of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany of Canada, held on Thursday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
Mr. Alfred W. Smithers, the Chairman, said that the results shown 
from the working of the Oaneda Atlantic Railway and of the Detroit 
Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway did not tell the whole etory, as 
the parent line derived considerable benefit from the traffic which was 
contributed by those railways, which, if not controlled by the Grand 
Trunk Company, would go to their competitors. Were they fully amai- 
gamated with the Grand Trunk charges now debited to revenue—because 
those lines had no unused capital—would be charged to capital, and 
the net showing would be thus improved. In the case of the Canada 
Atlantic line, as it would henceforth lose, to a great extent, its character 
of a local line and become one of the through links to the North- 
West, they proposed to ask Parliament to allow them to incorporate 
it with the Grand Trunk proper, which would enable them, without 
unduly burdening revenue, to improve the line in readiness for the 
additional traffic which would be thrown upon it when the Grand Trunk 
Pacific was opened. They could not follow that course with regard 
to the Detroit Grand Haven and Milwaukee line, as it was situated 
wholly in the United States, but as that company had outstanding 
bonds bearing 6 per cent. interest, which would become due within 
the next four or five years, they — to replace them by bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest, a thus be able without much, if 
any, increased charge for interest, to vide the necessary capital 
to make improvements on the line necessitated by increased traffic, the 
demands of municipalities and treders, and the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission. Summing up the results of the half-year’s working, he 
stated that the gross receipts for the period showed an increase of 
,000, or 13.86 cent.; the working expenses an increase of £413,000, 

or 14.82 per cent.; and the train mileage an increase of 729,000, or 
7.12 per cent. The expenditure on capital account amounted to £1,317,000. 
The Grand Trunk Western Railway figures did not affect the accounts 
of the Grand Trunk proper. There was an increase of £6,000 in the 
debit balance carried forward, and that amount would be taken care 
of in the current half-year. Taking the increase of the gross receipts — 
on the whole system, it was £660,000, an increase over those of the 
oy ey period of 13.38 per cent. The increase in wages alone was. 
£388,000, or 17.50 per cent. From one point of view it was unsatis- 
factory that with thet large increase in their gross receipts they had 
been unable to secure a larger amount of net profit, but the cause of 
that was plain—the large and continued increase in the rate of wages 
and the continued increase in the cost of fuel and materials, which, 
in turn, was also occasioned by the general increase in wages. From 
another point of view it was satisfactory that, owing w the increase 
in their grose reeeipts, they had been able to maintain their position 
and to meet the inc rges on capital account. Referring to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, he reminded them that when he last 
addressed them he stated that the rails were laid 1124 miles west of 
Winnipeg and 195 miles east of Prince Rupert, leaving 427 miles to 
complete. He was able that day to say that the line was laid 1204 milee 
west of Winnipeg and 305 miles east of Prince Rupert, leaving 230 miles 
to complete, which they believed would be finished by June next year, 
unless some circumstances arose which they did not at present foresee. 
The report and accounts were carried unanimously. ‘ 


LEACH’S ARGENTINE ESTATES. 


Tue Firet Ordinary General Meeting of Leach’s Argentine Estates, 
Limited, was held yesterday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.O., 
Mr. William Edmund Leach (Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. S. Wyllie) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, after dealing with the 
figures im the accounts, and calling attention to the fact that there wae 
a balance of £56,791 available for distribution as recommended in the 
report, said that while that document was disappointing it was common 
knowledge that the whole of the sugar zone in the Argentine had been. 
affected owing to climatic influences. There wae, however, @ 
certain feeling of satisfaction in knowing thet only one other factory 
in the Argentine had been able to raise a larger crop, while hie recollec- 
tion of some thirty years told him that it was very rare to find 
that every sugar district im that country had been influenced in euch q@ 
way in the same year. Their estutes, moreover, ow to their more 
tropical situation, generally escaped euch troubles. How they had 

could be understood when he pointed out that in 1910 124,000 
tons of cane had made 12,000 tons of sugar; vet in 1912, deepite the 
inereage in the cane fields, they had only been able to raise 110,000 tons 
of cane and make 10,642 tons of sugar. However, the directors were a 
to announce in the report that the 1913 crop would fulfil original 
estimates. According to cable advice om the 15th inet., 15,300" 
tons had already been produced, and it was estimated that the out- 

would reach 17,500 tons. At the eame time they had to bear in 


a 
the year under review, they might anticipate a crop ‘ 
of sugar. He would warn the shareholders against what might prove to 
be an exaggerated view, because a large proportion of the 1914 crop 
wou'd consist of new or plant cane, and they could not expect the eame 
percentage of engar from young as from older cane. The fact of their 
having already in in cane 
rospectus estimate of sugar g@eason for some 

Com. He moved the adoption of fhe report and accounts. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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ee mind that though the estimated production exceeded that of last year 
by over 60 per cent., — had fallen from 10 to 12 per cent. Ao 
against thet they hed able to effect considerable economies. The 
application of the managers for further additione, in the form of light 
railway, wagons, a locomotive, etc., boilers, additional settling tanke and 
filter presses, ete., inside and outside the factory, confirmed the expee- 
tation that they muat be prepared to deal with a_ still larger daily 
tonnage of cane in 1914 than in the current season. With the additions 
made last year they considered that the factory wae capable of manipulet. 
ing a larger amount of cane per day, and they should naturally provide 
the management with the acceseories necessary to keep the factory. 
working at its fullest capacity. In that and in the pena of 
suger obtained lay the eecret of profitable manufacture. They were not, 
however, contemplating any isene of canital im the immediate future, 
although it would eventually be necessary to provide further working 
capital, for which purpose they had available £50,000 of Debentures, 
150,000 Preference shares, and 50,000 Ordinary shares. With regard to 
the estimated figures for the 1914 crop, on the Company’s own land in 
Esperanza and San Lorenzo it was estimated that fhey ehould have, 
respectively, 212,283 lines and 48,786 lines, making a totel of 261.069 lines 
of cane, and from outside contract the produce of other 65,300 lines, 
forming together a grand total of 324,569 lines. Under norme] weather 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW NOWELS 


Messrs, Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue or Announcement List post free to any applicant. 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. By Robert 
Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fifth Edition, 
A brilliant study of London and North Africa, 
“One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he has written, It is real, 
earnest, vivid ; it sets the heart beating and the brain in labour with a problem.” 
Daily Telegraph. | 
“The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting as anything which 
Mr, Hichens has ever given us.”—Z Post. 
“With its large suggestiveness, its varied and clever characterisation and 
excellent dialogue, it is a novel of peculiar charm.”—Pall Mall Gazetie. 
“A sound and picturesque piece of work, and there is no getting away from its 
intense, its white-hot interest.”—Outlook, 


THE REGENT. By Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. | 
[Third Edition. | 
The famous “Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described in Mr. | 
Bennett's most buoyant spirit. 
“Mr. Bennett is an astonishingly clever and judicious artist, he has that sense of 


brother, p bos, he has all this and much else as well; but the dominant character- 
istic of hi mind is its amazing versatility.”—7ruth, 

“ We doubt whether any of Mr. Bennett's books is likely to give more unmitigated 
amusement than ‘The Regent ’—a book full of good humour and high spirits.” 

Spectator. 

“Mr. Bennett is in the lightest of moods—the mood of pure high spirits and 
burlesque.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ We have found the book as fresh and engrossing as if we had not previously 
met the ‘ Card,’”—Morning Post. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. .,y Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A magnificeutly dramatic story of England and South Africa. 

“It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year. ... . + 
Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South African war, and of the 
diplomatic events which led up to it.”"—Liverpool Post. 

“ A drama in which Sir Gileert Parker has infused all the power and sincerity 
which lie behind his pen."—Daily Graphic. } 

“ There is a thoroughness about the author's survey, a unity of impression, a 
sense of responsibility as well as of TTT evident in his handling of even the 
emallest details of his design, which his book far above the common ruck of 
fiction.”—sSunday Times. 

“ The anthor has never limned a more complex feminine character than that of 
Jasmine, and round her circle a crowd of unforgettable creations.”—Glasgow News. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. By Mar- 
jorie Bowen, Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil War to 

the Great Protector’s death is here told. 

“It is a stirring story of stirring days and stirring deeds.”—Liverpool Post. 

“ Miss Bowen tells the familiar story with all her accustomed verve and spirit, | 
and with the addition of those picturesque and dramatic touches which proclaim 
her a true artist.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“ A fine story, dramatically told and full of colour.”—Public Opinion. 

“The breadth, dignity, and even grandeur of her picture are worthy of the great 
relentless drama which it represents.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


THE TWO KISSES. By Oliver Onions, Author 
of “Good Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is 
lived by women. 
“ An admirable and entertaining study of a certain phase of modern life.” 
Morning Post. 
“A rippling comedy in which Mr, Onions’ wit plays delightfully.” 
Yorkshire Observer, 
“Mr. Onions’ observation, humour, satire, and literary powers never fail him in 
novel which shows on every page all the gifts and graces of one of our most 
accomplished novelists.”—Dundee Advertiser, 
“What we like best in the book is the picture of the Glenerne boarding-house 
and its havitués, Mr. Wellcome, the commercial traveller, is superb.” 4 


| 

life withou which no man can bea novelist, he has humour, and humour's twin- . 


Evening Standard. 
THE LODGER. by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 


A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. 

“The book isa fine piece of psychology. It is, indeed, remarkable, becanse 
everything in it is so extraordinarily real.”—Bystander. ’ 

“Mrs. Belloc Lowndes brings to her assistance all her power of character- 
drawing and of artistic realism.”—Liverpool Post, 

“One more proof that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘the art of 
thrilling.’ Times. 

“A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer’s already 


world-wide reputation.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Montague, 
Author of “A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. | 6s. 
The love-story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written. 
“A fine distinctive work with the note and touch of a master. A book like this, 
80 alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigoratiug, is one among a thousand.” 


Daily Herald, 
“ Pearlsare worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things in Mr. Montague’s 
story.” —Speetator. 


BELOW STAIRS. by Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author 
of “The Severins.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 

An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love 
affairs and her outlook. 

“The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, is as charm- 
ing as afything that she has written.”—Li Post. 

“A sympathetic and entertaininz story made out of the joys and sorrows of 
domestic service.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. ,y W. Pett 
Ridge, Author of “ Devoted Sparkes.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The advencures of a country family in town, toldin Mr. Pett Ridge’s happy 
and vivacious manner. 
“It is full of observation and humour, and is written with delightful ease.” 
ioe Daily Mail. 


“ There is much wit and wisdom, and a vast amount of clever character-drawing.” 
Evening Standard, 
“Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful gift of humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE HARROVIANS. By Arnold Lunn. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 

The most truthful story of school life ever published. This is the reat thing 
and not a sentimental make-believe, 

“A most exceilent book, with a sure appeal to old Harrovians.”—7 ruth, 
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